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The telephone keeps right on being a 
big bargain. Even in these days of higher 
prices, a little still buys a lot in a tele- 
phone call. Increases in telephone rates 
are much less than the increases in the 
cost of telephone materials and wages 
...and far less than the increases in 
most other things you buy. 
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| What We Want for Christmas 


Ir we were writing to Santa Claus, we 
would ask for a bigger and better maga- 
zine for our readers. We would ask for a 
stockingful of subscriptions from busi- 
nessmen whose faces would light up with 
satisfaction every time they read a new 
issue. We would request a sleighful of 
new and different ideas about office 
methods that our readers would find 
helpful. Such a letter, however, must in- 
clude some token of our appreciation for 
the good things that happened during 
this year. We owe thanks to our readers 


and to our advertisers. And we are grate- 
ful that some of our typographical errors 
never saw print. On one occasion, some- 
one wrote something about an executive 
who “. . . although right, hesitated to take 
the step.” When first set in type, the 
phrase read: “. . . although tight, hesi- 
tated to take the step.” Another time a 
headline mentioned a well-known busi- 
nessman who was “riding again.” The 
headline first appeared as “hiding again.” 
May our luck stay with us through the 
new year. 
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Ability to produce clear, uniform, 
copies accurately on light TIS- 
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Magnesium Fires 
To the Editor: 


Referring to an article in your October 
issue entitled, “Preventive Maintenance 
to Avoid Fires,’ we would appreciate 
learning the source of this particular in- 
formation on magnesium (referred to in 
the course of the article). It appears to 
us that the author of the article has been 
somewhat misinformed and perhaps _ is 
recollecting experiments run during high 
school days in which small pieces of thin 
magnesium strip were ignited to show 
the reaction of a metal with air to form 
an oxide. ° 

It is true that magnesium dust as well 
as many other metal dusts and non- 
metal dusts can be inflammable and pos- 
sibly explosive and for that reason is 
ordinarily removed by proper types of 
dust collectors. Very thin sheet material 
can be ignited by the application of a 
sufficiently intense heat source, but unless 
the material is extremely thin, any fire 
which may be started by the melting of 
magnesium through use of an outside 
heat source will go out upon removal of 
the applied heat. 

In regard to the methods suggested 
for extinguishing magnesium fires which 
may be started through accidental spil- 
lage of molten metal or ignition of thin 
shavings or dust, the materials suggested 
have been used as stated, but the type of 
extinguishing material most commonly 
used and most effective on magnesium 
fires, either large or small, has been 





omitted from the article.’ This is a 
proprietary compound based on graphite 
powder which is readily available through 
the Pyrene Manufacturing Company as 
G-1 Powder and has been recommended 
wherever possibilities of magnesium fires 
exist.—J. A. PeLouset, chairman, Educa- 
tional Committee, The Magnesium As- 
sociation, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Pe.ovuset: All information in the 
article was carefully checked and the 
article approved by engineers of the 
Chicago office of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters before publication. In 
regard to extinguishers, the underwriters 
did not mention the graphite compound 
to which you refer, but possibly this was 
an oversight, since the material they pro- 
vided for our use was extensive. 


The Case for ‘‘Co-ops” 
To the Editor: 


Your March of Business for November 
1948, “Cooperatives” I believe is an un- 
warranted criticism of cooperatives. 

No doubt what you said is true in some 
instances, however, the reverse is most 
likely just as true in that the business- 
man (private enterprise) as you classify 
him is covering up many of his own 
wrongs and shortcomings in complaining 
about cooperatives, 

It is quite clear to those of us who are 
associated with cooperatives that a great 
many “co-ops” wére started simply be- 
cause the farmers were being taken for 
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a ride by the local businessmen (private 
enterprise). 

Your definition of private enterprise 
seems to mean that a cooperative is not 
private enterprise and that only a busi- 
nessman so qualifies. A cooperative is 
just as much private enterprise as is any 
individual business organization. Its 
business structure and organization are 
the same as for the so-called private 
business, perhaps the only difference 
being that in a “co-op” very often many 
individuals join together in a business 
enterprise. 

You will also find that “co-ops” do not 
have the tax advantages you may have 
been led to believe; in fact a coopera- 
tive is very similar in all of its organiza- 
tion and tax functions to a partnership 
organization. 

You will also find by investigation 
that by and large cooperative leaders 
are not calling businessmen names but 
that during the past several years the so- 
called private entrepreneur has _ been 
calling the “co-ops” names, and if name 
calling could kill, the “co-ops” would 
have died many times during the last 
few years. 

I enjoy American Business and think 
it is tops, but I couldn’t refrain from 
writing you about this article—Arver 
J. D. Smrru, 5/8 East J Street, Ontario, 
California. 


Imprinting Bank Names 


To the Editor: 


Referring to your October issue (page 
3), there is an inquiry for information: 

“. . . a machine similar to a check- 
writer that could be used to put the 
name of the drawee bank on a check. We 
use a four-part carbonized check and 
since we have accounts in different banks, 
type the name of the bank on them. Be- 
cause of the carbon copies, it is not prac- 
tical to use a rubber stamp.” 

Many concerns use the small Model 100 
Addressograph for this purpose. 

Some of the firms using the Model 100 
Addressograph for this application use 
the metal plates with the bank name, ad- 
dress, and clearing house number em- 
bossed on them in typewriter-sized type. 
Others use electrotype containing this 
same information when special type faces, 
are desired. 

I trust that you will accept this in- 
formation in the manner in which it is 
intended—to be helpful.—W. S. Devine, 
sales representative, Addressograph Sales 
Agency, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miracle of America 
To the Editor: 


Your November issue carried an ar- 
ticle entitled “Understanding Set as 
Goal in Book by Ad Council.” Your 
analysis of the “Miracle of America” 
booklet reflects a very intelligent grasp 
of the vital need for educating the public 
on the meaning of the United States 
economic system.—Maxwe. Fox, public 
relations director, The Advertising Coun- 
cil Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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Clearer, sharper finished work on 

the smooth, glare-free surface of 

this improved paper! 
Whiter than ever in its 35-year : 
history, improved Hammermill ‘ 
Bond adds new impressiveness to ae 
your business messages! 


Mail the coupon now for FREE sample book 


Contains samples of improved Hammermill Bond in 
wide range of pleasing colors...and the brighter, 
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purer white... also g envelop 





LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK --- IT IS HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Please send me — FREE — the sample book showing the improved Hammermill 
Bond and include Packet of Letterhead-size sheets. 


Position 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business lettethead) 





Getting so you can? Tell the customers 
Trom The common people...” 


Justwas put in my place, or something 
—by Perk, a young guy in our service 
department...a genius practically with 
machines, but no more personality than a 
week-old baking powder biscuit! 

Week before last, we sent him down to 
Lake City to install an RH in a wholesale 
drug outfit. You go to Edger to pick up the 
Lake City bus. A flock of passengers were 
waiting in the bus station at Edger. 

A big heavy-set man, with white hair 
and saddle leather skin, noticed the case 
Perk was carrying. 

“What you sellin’, pardner?” he asks. 

Perk said he wasn’t selling anything— 
was a service man for Pitney-Bowes postage 
meters. The old fellow wanted to know what 
was a postage meter. Perk took the RH out 
of the case, and started to tell him. 

According to Perk, the postage meter 
outclasses the atom bomb a little—and is 
more useful. It has freed business from the 
petty tyranny of the adhesive stamp, all the 
stamp licking and sticking! 

Perk explained how the meter prints 
a stamp, a dated postmark and a small 


advertising panel directly on the envelope 
—and seals the flap at the same time... 
how you flick a lever to get any amount of 
postage you need, for any kind of mail 
including parcel post. 


HE also told about the convenience of 
always available postage. ..the protection 
postage gets from damage, loss or misuse 
... automatic postage accounting ... how 
efficient metered mailing is in time and 
effort saved ... and how metered mail 
doesn’t get held in the postoffice for 
postmarking and cancelling —can make 
earlier planes and trains. 

When he finished, Perk found out he 
had an audience. The big man says: 

“Next time you come over to Lake City, 
bring a meter for me,” and gave Perk his 
card—turned out to be a distributor for 
drills and oil field equipment. 

Another man, all duded up in fancy 
Western clothes like a radio station cowboy 
asked if Pitney-Bowes had a L. A. office. 
Week later, our Los Angeles office got an 
order for three RH’s from a clothing chain 


...and credit for the sale to Mr. Perkins 
of this branch! 

I ask Perk did he want to make a 
switch to selling? 

“No future in it,” Perk says. “Pretty 
soon postage meters will be so well known, 
people will call in orders. But somebody 
will always have to install ’em. I’ll stick 
with the service department!” 

I have been selling postage meters, man 
and branch manager, since Calvin Coolidge 
was a name to conjure with. The first 
postage meter was a high-speed, heavy 
duty, high-priced job that took a lot of 
selling! Smaller models and lower prices 
made easier selling. But to have a kid 
service man tell me postage meters wouldn’t 
need selling ... wasa shock,kind of belittlin’! 


There isn’t any question today that 
every office can use a postage meter... 
The Pitney-Bowes man can tell you the 
meter model best for your needs. . . Call 
the nearest PB office, or write direct for the 
new illustrated booklet “So You Have 
No Mailing Problems?” 


cnieain Fostage Meter \ 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 2166 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. Originators of Metered 
Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 93 cities in the United States and Canada. 
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Committee for Economic 
Development won our enthusiastic 
support from its very first an- 
nouncements. One of the many 
reasons we threw our hats into the 
air for this group was that it did 
not try to blame somebody else. 
It did not try to unload respon- 
sibilities on another group, but 
endeavored to get all groups to 
work together and to accept a fair 
share of responsibility. For this 
and many other sound reasons 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment is, in our opinion, the 
soundest of all the groups which 
are really trying to improve busi- 
ness conditions for everybody— 
not just its own members. We need 
to recognize this one fact—we are 
all in the same boat, and it is 
much better to grab an oar and 
pull, than to fuss at the others. 


Presidents of companies are 
finding that they often have too 
many men reporting directly to 
them. In several cases we have 
studied recently the most success- 
ful company presidents have three 
to five men reporting directly to 
them—and no more. This does not 
mean that a department head must 
not speak to the president. But it 
does mean that the president has 
set up a strong organization of 
responsible men who do not have 
to run to him for permission every 
time the company buys a new box 
of carbon paper. Some presidents 
are heading for early graves be- 
cause of their zeal to supervise 
minutely. A small, compact, hard- 
hitting, but good-humored team of 
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men immediately responsible to the 
top man can accomplish wonders in 
putting a business ahead of its 
competitors, 


Crawford Clothes prices 
were cut 20 per cent recently. The 
other members of the clothing in- 
dustry rushed into print with 
varied comments. Some said they 
would not cut prices, others said 
it was a good stabilization move, 
and still others said it was impos- 
sible to reduce prices. Whether 
other clothing chains will reduce 
prices depends, of course, on how 
well the Crawford cut succeeds, 
not-upon what spokesmen for the 
various concerns said to the public 
about the cuts. If Crawford reaps 
a harvest of business, and if the 
other stores have salesmen stand- 
ing around with no customers to 
serve, there will be more cuts. 
Some observers report that cloth- 
ing inventories are on the heavy 
side. We checked several stores 
recently and found that carry- 
overs from last year made up a 
considerable portion of today’s 
showings in retail stores. Like 
other similar situations it is worth 
watching. 


Arkansas, long known as our 
second poorest state in point of 
per capita earnings and other 
yardsticks, is going to climb out 
of its near-bottom place. An 
editor of this magazine who recent- 
ly visited many towns in Arkansas 
reports consistent improvement 
everywhere in that potentially rich 
state. Eastern bankers who have 


often thumbed their noses at Ar- 
kansas investments are coming into 
the state to look around and see 
what is happening. Arkansas 
people are putting more of their 
own money into improvements. The 
entire population seems to under- 
stand, as never before, that the 
state must do a bootstrap-lifting 
job, and literally thousands have 
peeled off their coats, rolled up 
their sleeves and gone to work to 
improve the economic, cultural, 
and living standards in Arkansas. 
There is an old saying that people 
who lived on the Arkansas side of 
Texarkana often claimed residence 
in Texas when traveling. If Arkan- 
sas keeps on improving, the 
residents of the Texas sector of 
thriving Texarkana may begin 
claiming Arkansas residence when 
they are away from home. But 
Texas is doing pretty well itself. 


American Automobile 
Association at its recent conven- 
tion, came out with a frank criti- 
cism of the big automobile com- 
panies for not disciplining dealers. 
The association wants the auto- 
mobile manufacturers to disen- 
franchise dealers for “gray mar- 
ket” practices. The automobile 
companies act hurt and innocent 
when anybody complains about 
premiums demanded by dealers for 
new cars. In one instance a par- 
ticularly flagrant case of charg- 
ing as much as $1,000 extra for 
new cars was reported to an auto- 
mobile company. The reply was 
that the company could not locate 
the dealer complained of, and that 
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Accomplishing more in a 
shorter office day ...is an 
apparent contradiction 
that comes true with 
Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter. Exclusive 
Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action— 
clearly defining the more 
important high-frequency 
voice tones—spares both 
executive and secretary 
the annoying parts of 
dictation. Without special 
effort on his part, words 
come through distinct and 
clear... saving her the 
nuisance of “repeats”’ 
and errors. No other 
instrument matches Edison 


understandability .. . 
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Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 





PHONE “‘EDIPHONE" in your city 
er write Thomas A. Edison, In- 
corporated, West Orange, New 
Jersey. In Canada: Thomas A 
Edison of Canada, Lid., Toronto | 
Ontario 


Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Far-Tuned Jewel-Action 
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if the “plaintiff” would send the 
dealer’s name and address with a 
full report on the situation, it 
would investigate. The report was 
made to the company without men- 
tioning the dealer’s name or town, 
but enough details were included 
to make it easy to identify the 
dealer if the company really 
wanted to find him. How much 
longer the big automobile com- 
panies can wear blinders, and play 
they do not know about black 
marketing remains to be seen. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane has a long corporate 
name. But it also has some- 
body there with a long head. The 
recent advertisements commenting 
on the election set a new high mark 
for financial copy. We are espe- 
cially impressed by the message 
entitled “General McAuliffe said 
‘Nuts’.” This strong piece of copy, 
in case you did not sce it, goes on 
to say that maybe “nuts” is the 
only answer to the predictions of 
disaster, to apathy, apprehension, 
and all the wild alarms of the week 
following the election. We want to 
add our thanks to the many al- 
ready doubtless received for this 
sound and sane campaign. 


Manufacturers are often 
miles behind their own dealers. We 
purchased a chair recently and the 
dealer gave us an extra set of 
casters, explaining that the origi- 
nal casters were not good enough 
for the chair. There was consider- 
able improvement in the comfort 
and usefulness of the chair after 
the higher quality casters were in- 
stalled. It seems a little strange 
that a manufacturer would turn 
out a fine chair and then economize 
too much on casters. Every manu- 
facturer ought to conduct a con- 
tinuous survey of what dealers are 
forced to do with products to make 
them more salable and more use- 
ful to customers. Some very valu- 
able ideas would be discovered if 
this were done. Many years ago a 
certain automobile manufacturer 
installed a shock absorber on his 
cars. The dealers used machinists’ 
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hammers to knock off the shock 
absorbers because they were of 
little value, and were a servicing 
headache. It was many months 
later that the manufacturer finally 
awakened to the fact that his shock 
absorber was wholly inadequate. 
Any manufacturer who wonders 
why dealers do not throw their 
hats in the air with wild enthusiasm 
for certain products may find it 
profitable to ascertain why the 
dealers are so cold. 


Distributors and some dealers 
are often more progressive than 
suppliers. We were in a modern of- 
fice of an appliance distributor 
recently when he was checking in- 
voices. “Look at this 
form,” he said, “and just look at 
this obsolete method of billing. We 
are only a little outfit but we have 
a $3,000 bookkeeping machine, on 
which we produce every record we 
need. We will know tomorrow 
morning, the exact condition of 
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our business today. Yet here is a 
manufacturer who is always telling 
us that we ought to be more ag- 
gressive in selling his line. While 
he boasts of his modern products 
every invoice he sends us proves 
that his own accounting depart- 
ment is years behind us in methods. 
We sometimes wonder what sort of 
plant he has, and whether his 
products are really as modern as 
he claims.” 


Fowler McCormick, board 
chairman of International Har- 
vester recently 
quoted in an advertisement of the 
Manufacturers and 


Association and _ his 


Company, was 


Evansville 
Employers 
statement is worth reproducing in 
large letters for framing and 
hanging in every board room in 
the country. He said, “The minute 
you start running an industry for 
the benefit of one party—whether 
it be stockholder, employee, or 
customer—Government control is 
imperative. If you operate a com- 
pany in the interest of three par- 
ties they are protected.” Mr. 
McCormick went on to say that at 


a given point in its growth, busi- 


ness becomes a social institution. 
“We have been able to benefit 
stockholders by raising the annual 
dividend rate. Our employees have 
had substantial increases in pay. 
Our customers are receiving the 
benefits of price reduction,” he 
said. A business run on this prin- 


‘ciple cannot be stopped. 


Max F.. Balcom, vice presi- 
dent of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., recently stressed the 
need for trained technicians to 
service the increasing number of 
television receivers. Mr. Balcom is 
correct. We do need more tech- 
nicians to service television. But 
that isn’t half the story. We need 
more trained technicians to service 
every kind of product and device. 
Even the simplest, oldest, and best- 
known products are often badly 
serviced. That’s putting it mildly. 
We recently had a new switch in- 
stalled over a desk. The electrician 
fastened it upside down so that the 
words read “NO” instead of “ON” 
and “FFO” instead of “OFF.” 
That’s a minor matter. But here 
are a few more cases that have oc- 
curred recently. Lighting extension 
installed so that it caused a short 
circuit in the entire house. Paper- 
hanger did not know how to hang 
a heavy paper, and made an error 
in estimating the amount required. 
The gas company 
botched the installation of a range, 
so that a return trip was neces- 
sary. No one in three stores could 
tell us what size heater was needed 
for a certain room; a big paint 
store recommended the wrong kind 
of paint, and sent an automobile 
lacquer instead of floor paint. A 
neighbor’s electric furnace blew 
soot all over his home, necessitat- 


service man 


ing a complete redecorating job. 
Every one of these incidents is 
indicative of what consumers must 
endure today for the lack of 
trained service men. What good is 
a splendid new product if no one 
knows how to sell it, if no one else 
knows how to install it and make 
it work? Yes, you are right. We 
are getting a little “touchy” on 
the subject. 





In some communities everybody fights the power company. In Arkansas they hold celebrations to honor Arkansas Power 
& Light. Here’s a float in a parade at Pine Bluff, staged by the citizens to show appreciation of the company’s activities 


Moses Prods Arkansas 
To Climb Out of Rut 





President of Arkansas Power & Light permits tech- 
nical men to operate business as he works on grass- 
root public relations drive. Big idea is to improve 
economic status, attract industry, and aid farming 





By John Garth 


T IS my principal job to sell our 
company, but first we have to 
have a corporation with a soul—a 
company that really can be sold,” 
says C. Hamilton Moses, president 
of the Arkansas Power & Light 
Company. 

“Our technical men can run the 
company and manage the varied 
operations better than any presi- 
dent. I can best put in my time 
developing personnel, and plan- 
ning and building for the future 
of our company and for the state 
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of Arkansas. Our company has 
the modern management concept 
that its first duty is not to our em- 
ployees, not to our shareholders, 
not to our customers—but prima- 
rily to the two million people of 
the state of Arkansas,” he adds. 
Because his activities show 
what broad-scale community 
leadership is worth to a state and 
a company, we want to tell the 
story of the Arkansas Power & 
Light Company, plus the story of 
the Arkansas Economic Council- 


State Chamber of Commerce, a 
state-wide business organization 
composed of more than a thousand 
widely scattered members. 

The story begins in New York, 
not in Arkansas. 

In 1944 Mr. Moses was trying 
to sell bonds in New York where 
financial houses showed slight in- 
terest in Arkansas investments. 
Bonds of his company had been 
given the inferior rating of “B.” 

In visits to various investment 
houses and the rating agencies, 
Mr. Moses was reminded that Ar- 
kansas was near the bottom of the 
48 states, with the lowest per 
capita income, the lowest per 
capita assets, low in crop values 
and industrial output and other 
accepted yardsticks of a state’s 
wealth and prosperity. They com- 
plained that Arkansas had de- 
faulted on its highway bonds, that 
its political climate was hostile to 
outside capital, and that it was no 
recommendation for a corporation 
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At Batesville, the newspaper got out a special edition, the citizens staged a big jamboree in honor of Arkansas Power 
& Light and Mr. Moses. He returned the compliment by inducing officers to visit Batesville, ride a barge up White River 


to be situated in Arkansas. Some 
even suggested that while they 
were not interested in the Arkansas 
company bonds, they were bidding 
high for bonds issued by a Con- 
necticut power company which, 
statistically, was about the same 
as the Arkansas company. 

Mr. Moses saw that he had a 
selling job on hand if he acquired 
the much-needed capital for his 
company’s expansion program. 
He then obtained a _ conference 
room for a general meeting of rep- 
resentatives of banking houses, in- 
vestment analysts, insurance com- 
panies, rating bureaus, and 
others. He marshaled facts and 
exhibits to show Arkansas’ natural 
resources. He said to the group: 
“If you knew our state, you would 
be coming to us.” 

As a result of persistent visits 
to banking houses and various 
meetings, Mr. Moses secured an 
“A” rating for his company’s 
securities and sold a $35,000,000 
bond issue at 2.88 per cent net 
interest. 

It was soon found that the 
$35,000,000 would not complete 
the expansion program of the Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Company. 
Additional millions would be re- 
quired. Where was he to get the 
money? Apparently, the large 
security issues must be sold in the 
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C. Hamilton Moses smiles as he receives plaque from Pine Bluff’s Chamber of 
Commerce in honor of his work in helping Arkansas counties to help themselves 


East. He did not want to face the 
New York financial men again 
without further proof that Ar- 
kansas investments were sound. 
So Mr. Moses called together a 
business 


group of Arkansas 


leaders—farmers, bankers, labor 
representatives. He told the story 
about his bond financing. He 
asked, “What’s the matter with 


Arkansas? Why are we so low in 


so many things? Apparently we 


have every resource, every op- 
portunity, every ingredient for a 
great prosperity, if we only have 
the leadership. That’s up to you.” 
None denied that the state had 
been backward. Agricultural yields 
were low. Industrial development 
was skipping Arkansas. The state 


did not have the necessary balance 
between agriculture and industry. 
Population was declining. 

Mr. Moses urged that Arkansas 
business leaders wake up to the 
fact that their business system 
was on trial and that it was up to 
them to show whether or not busi- 
ness really cared for people and 
communities. He urged that Ar- 
kansas leaders organize and do 
something. 

The Arkansas Economic Council 
was organized, and later combined 
with the State Chamber of Com- 
merce. This group evolved a com- 
munity-development program. 
Businessmen went to every com- 
munity in Arkansas to plead with 

(Continued on page 36) 





Half the Salesmen Sell 
Three Times as Much 





Brown Shoe Company cut its lines in half, reduced the 
number of salesmen, simplified selling and production 
while cutting overhead costs. Yet sales zoomed from 


$28,000,000 in 1938 to more. than $90,000,000 in 1948 





HE Brown Shoe Company’s 320 
salesmen sold $28,000,000 
worth of shoes in 1938 from 3,200 
different types and styles of shoes. 
Ten years later, in 1948, 156 
Brown Shoe salesmen sold $90,- 
000,000 worth of shoes from less 
than half as many types and styles 
of shoes. 

Clark R. Gamble, who became 
president of Brown Shoe Company 
in February 1948, has been work- 
ing on a streamlined sales and 
production policy for the company 
ever since he became vice president 
in charge of all selling divisions 
in 1937. 

Brown, like other large shoe 
companies, made a full line of 
shoes—men’s, women’s, children’s 
—plus lines of sport and work 
shoes. To sample the full lines re- 
quired 3,200 shoe samples. Each of 
the company’s 320 salesmen were 
expected to sell the full line. 

No salesman can_ transport, 
open, display, and sell 3,200 shoes. 
It was impossible to carry that 
many shoes. What salesmen did 
was to select, according to their 
individual judgment, about 700 
samples from which they did a 
season’s selling. This was all they 
could pack into an automobile. 

Brown Shoe Company, estab- 
lished in 1878, was built from sales 
to small-town and rural merchants. 
Year after year salesmen visited 
small towns and sold what they 
could. It often occurred that a 
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salesman would sell one line in a 
town and go on to the next town 
without attempting to obtain an 
outlet for other lines. For example, 
a salesman would be especially 
skillful in selling women’s shoes ; he 
would get a good account on 
women’s shoes in a town, and then 
not bother to sell his lines of men’s 
or children’s shoes in the same 
town. 

So long as each salesman’s total 
volume was satisfactory, the man- 
agement at St. Louis did not at- 
tempt to guide the salesmen or in- 
fluence their sales efforts. Each 
salesman was given considerable 
latitude in selecting the shoes he 
pushed. Some salesmen had ex- 
cellent volume on men’s shoes, 
others sold women’s shoes far more 
successfully than any other. 

There were many bad features 
in this type of operation. With 
many samples to select from, many 
different price lines, and _ styles, 
each salesman sold the numbers he 
preferred or the ones which caught 
his fancy. While the sum total of 
all sales was large, there was no 
really big volume sales on any one 
style or type of shoe. 

With salesmen visiting small 
merchants in small towns, many 
orders were small. From some 
small dealerships mail orders came 
to the factory for one pair of 
shoes at a time. Many dealers were 
sold as little as $300 to $500 
worth of shoes a year. This sales 


method meant high sales costs and 
even higher production and over- 
head costs. 

With its adherence to the small- 
town market, Brown had neglected 
the big city stores. Under the old 
policy it was necessary to build 
stocks largely on guess and hunch 
because there was no way of fore- 
casting what numbers the salesmen 
would sell. The result was season- 
end close-outs, often at a loss. 
Most of these close-out lots were 
sold to the big city stores at the 
end of each season. 

Mr. Gamble, who started with 
Brown in the sales research de- 
partment of the advertising divi- 
sion in 1919, saw the changes in 
small-town merchandising. He 
studied markets and reached the 
conclusion that the company’s 
biggest chance for profitable 
operation was to put more em- 
phasis on sales to stores in the 
country’s 200 major markets or 
key cities. Small towns were be- 
coming less and less important in 
the country’s marketing picture. 

Another complicating factor in 
the company’s marketing picture 
was a wholly owned branch, The 
Central Shoe Company, which was 
a selling company developed to sell 
Brown-made shoes under its own 
brands. Like the parent company, 
its salesmen sold a full line of 
shoes. 

In his studies of markets, and 
production and sales costs, Mr. 
Gamble came to believe selling 
must be simplified, salesmen must 
specialize, and each salesman must 
be helped to sell a much larg:r 
volume if the company’s prolit 
situation was to remain healthy. 

One of his first steps as chief of 
the selling division was to liquidate 
the Central Shoe Company branch. 
Then he began to develop lines of 
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shoes that would appeal to the big 
city retailers which would, if 
properly sold, command a large 
volume of sales. 

He determined to divide the sell- 
ing into nine divisions, each with a 
sales manager in complete charge. 
The result was a division of the 
business into: 

Men’s Shoes 

Roblee Division 
Pedwin Division. 
Women’s Shoes 
Naturalizer Division 
Air Step Division 
Life Stride Division. 
Children’s and Teen Age Shoes 
Buster Brown Division 
Robin Hood Division 
Westport Division. 

Each of these lines, eight in all, is 
sold by salesmen who sell no other 
lines. In addition to the eight lines 
just listed, a special selling divi- 
sion sells only to chains, mail- 
order houses, and other large- 
volume, private-brand _ buyers. 
This makes nine selling divisions. 
The private-brand division sells 
about 20 per cent of the company’s 
total volume. 

In creating the nine selling divi- 
sions there were drastic cuts in the 
number of styles and types of 
shoes produced. Where there were 
once 3,200 numbers, the present 
lines have from 150 to 170 num- 
bers each. Even if all nine divisions 
offer 170 numbers, the total is only 
slightly more than 1,500 numbers, 
less than half the former total. 

It was not enough to reduce the 
number of shoes produced. Nor 
was it enough to give each line its 
own sales organization. Mr. 
Gamble wanted large production 
on fewer numbers. Prior to 1938 
styling was more or less a hit-and- 
miss operation. Today the com- 
pany employs far more precision 
in styling so that a high percent- 
age of total volume is concentrated 
on a few “hot” numbers, orders for 
which can be sent to the 26 fac- 
tories in heavy volume. 

Here is the way Brown develops 
volume on a few items. It works 
much more closely with its dealers. 
When time comes to begin styling 
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a new season’s line, salesmen inter- 
view key dealers in all parts of the 
country and obtain their sugges- 
tions. What type and style of 
shoes may be expected to sell in 
large volume next season? What 
style trends should be developed? 
What about prices? These are 
some of the questions salesmen ask 
dealers. Each salesman gives the 
answers to his division sales man- 
ager who uses these reports in 
creating a new line. 

When each season’s new lines are 
produced in sample form, Brown 
invites key customers to a con- 
ference in St. Louis where the 
samples are displayed. Here the 
dealers select numbers they want to 
push and on which they anticipate 
the largest sales. 

From these selections produc- 
tion orders flow into the factories. 


Each one of the 26 Brown factories 
now produces only one line or type 
of shoe. 

Each sales manager in charge 
of a division is responsible for the 
flow of orders into and out of the 
factories. With a preseason selec- 
tion by key dealers, it is possible 
to begin manufacturing a new line 
with assurance that certain num- 
bers are going to sell rapidly. 
Stocks are built without the old 
hazard of costly end-of-season 
price reductions and close-outs. 

To further insure large volume 
sales on relatively fewer numbers 
Brown, since Mr. Gamble became 
head of the company, has become 
one of the shoe industry’s largest 
advertisers in mass media. Double- 
page spreads in color are used in 
magazines such as Life. A 14-hour 

(Continued on page 42) 


Clark R. Gamble became president of Brown Shoe Company in February, 1948. 
He started with the company in 1919 and became a vice president in 1937 
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It takes only a few moments for packages to be weighed and marked, and extra lifting is unnecessary since the boxes slide 
over rollers right onto trucks that will take them to the shipping room. The system is a time saver and it helps cut costs 


A Business [hat Helps 
Retailers Prosper 





Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company’s new wholesale 
building near Chicago was designed to provide services 
to retailers at the lowest possible cost. It is revolu- 
tionary, but so is Charles Whipple, the man behind it 





RAGLINES to pull small 
trucks around the order filling 
departments. 

Fork trucks which load and un- 
‘load cars with a minimum of 
manpower. 

A system of reducing walking 
required of order fillers. 


Room to load and unload 40 
freight cars and 40 trucks, at one 
time, inside the building. 

A new billing system, precision 
inventory control. 

An assembly room seating 700, 
with a full-scale stage and profes- 
sional theater equipment. 


By Eugene Whitm ore 


Air conditioning, acoustical 
treatment, high level lighting. 

Conveyor system for transport- 
ing used cartons; other conveyors 
to speed papers in the office, and 
still more conveyors to rush packed 
orders from packing to shipping 
departments. 
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Order trucks are hooked to a moving dragline and have An order picker on roller skates places the merchandise 
lettered signals that correspond with stock bin initials on the truck, changes the initial, and it keeps moving 


New merchandise numbering 
system to simplify order filling, 
billing, and other operations so 
that much less time is required in 
training new employees. 

An ultra modern retail store, 
which doubles as a merchandise 


display room for its wholesale 


customers. 

Cafeteria, medical rooms, rest 
and first-aid rooms, library and 
other employee benefit services. 

Here is a brief listing of some of 
the new features in the new 18- 
acre one-floor warehouse and two- 
story administration and office 
building of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Company, hardware 
and mill supply wholesalers, in a 
suburb of Chicago. 

Occupied first in June 1948 and 
recently completed, the new build- 
ing is revolutionary for any whole- 
sale enterprise, even its site. Thir- 
teen miles north of the old building 
on the edge of Chicago’s retail 
shopping district, the new building 
is just across the street from 
Chicago’s city limit, in Evanston, 
Illinois. 

This is the third time since the 
turn of the century that Hibbard, 
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This is a heavier truck used on the full package dragline. Orders are consol- 
idated after they are filled when they include full package and bin merchandise 
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These bins are used for storing small-sized items and broken package merchan- 
dise. The numbering is consecutive so new help can soon learn its way around 


Spencer, Bartlett & Company has 
occupied a handsome, well-planned 
new building. In 1903 the company 
completed a large, multistoried 
warehouse and office at State 
Street and the Chicago River. It 
was one of the largest, best 
planned hardware wholesale build- 
ings of its era. The building later 
was condemned for the building of 
Wacker Drive. In 1926 the com- 
pany moved into another new 
building, several blocks distant 
and on the other side of the river, 
but still near the retail district. 
This 1926 building remains one 
of the most modern wholesale 
buildings in America, certainly the 
most modern anywhere near its 
size. It was in this building that 
Hibbard’s management began 
many daring innovations in 
methods and policies. Charles J. 
Whipple, now board chairman, be- 
came president in 1926 soon after 
moving into the new building. Mr. 
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Merchandise ready to be shipped out is systematically arranged in the shipping department so that employees and truckers 
will have little difficulty in locating them. The room is well lighted, with plenty of aisle space for moving merchandise 
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Whipple is a man who takes little 
for granted. He has a profound 
respect for and ability with figures. 
He seems to obtain keen delight in 
digging a little deeper for facts 
than the average executive. 

In his relentless search for more 
facts about hardware wholesaling 
and retailing he discovered that 
many of the traditional methods 
and practices of wholesalers added 
unnecessary costs to the merchan- 
dise handled. It is his firm belief 
that a wholesaler’s only chance for 
survival is to help retailers survive 
in a merchandising world fast 
being invaded by chain and mail- 
order houses. 

To help retailers survive he is 
convinced that the wholesale sup- 
plier must render his vital services 
at the lowest possible cost. Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Com- 
pany has made a substantial in- 
vestment in a new building that 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The ‘‘Wed. 2:00”’ enables executives to make a quick check to determine if sched- 
ules are kept. The merchandise has been checked and is now ready to pack 


Empty cartons, ready for use in the packing room, come from the stock department via a conveyor to‘an overhead rack. 
Packers find the correct size carton quickly and easily, and when one is removed, another box slides down to take its place 
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Top Executives Who 
Were Controllers 





These company presidents were once controllers who 
added one accomplishment after another to their rec- 
ords before moving into the front office. The facts they 
learned as accountants were an element in their success 





By Poul oo 


AXEL H. ANDERSON 
Bird & Son, Inc. 


XEL ANDERSON, president 
of Bird & Son, Inc., learned to 

use figures at an early age. At 10 
cents an hour for a 10-hour day 
and a 6-day weck, he found that 
his first job—in a New England 
textile mill—was paying him $6 
a week. 

He spent 2 years at this job and 
then decided that to get ahead in 
business he had to complete his 
education in some specialized field. 
A business school in Hartford of- 
fered a full course in accounting, 
and the fledgling auditor studied 
figures by night and continued his 
textile job by day. He supported 


himself and paid for his schooling 
with his new $8-a-week salary. 
Two years later, Mr. Anderson 
returned to his home town, Man- 
chester, Connecticut, and went to 
work for a silk manufacturer. 
1918 
there was an opening for an as- 
sistant auditor at Bird & Son. M+. 
Anderson applied for the job and 
was accepted. His penchant for 
figures was soon revealed, and « 
short time later he was name 
auditor. During the next few years 
he was responsible for establishing 


Then in the spring of 


an entirely new system of cost and 
plant accounting for the company. 

With the cooperation of other 
staff members, Mr. Anderson was 
able to produce for the first time 
a set of books which showed top 
management just where the com- 
pany stood every month. These 
monthly financial statements en- 
abled Bird & Son to do a much 
better job of planning and manag- 
ing the business. And the account- 
ing system aided the rug company 
in weathering the competition of 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. 
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MAXWELL CARLSON 
National Bank of Commerce 


HEN Maxwell Carlson was 
elected president of the Na- 
Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle a year ago, he was—at 42 
—one of the youngest bank direc- 
tors in the country. With 29 of- 
fices in the state of Washington, 
the Seattle bank is among the 
“first 50” in size in the country. 
Young Max was in his early 
teens when he chose finance as a 
career. He got a master’s degree 
from the Amos Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, then 
went back to his home town of 
Aberdeen, Washington, to work as 


tional 


a bank clerk. The bank was then 
an affiliate but is now a branch of 
the National Bank of Commerce. 

The young clerk soon attracted 
the attention of the president, 
Andrew Price, whom he was to suc- 
ceed less than 19 years later. 

In 1930 Mr. Carlson was trans- 
ferred to Seattle and slowly worke:! 
his way to the top. He was an as- 
sistant auditor, worked on bani. 
and branch examinations, was 
credit manager, and became as 
sistant vice president in 9 year 
Early in 1946 he became th 
bank’s youngest vice president, ii 
charge of operations. 
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ROM office boy to controller to 

treasurer to president is the 
story behind Edward McCready, 
who is president and treasurer of 
Grand Rapids Store Equipment 
Company. 

He was only 14 years old when 
he started to work as office boy for 
the Western Electric Company in 
Chicago for $3.25 a week. A year 
later he left Western and became 
an office boy for the Carter White 
Lead Company, which was closer 
to his home. During the evenings, 
young McCready attended the 
Walton School of Commerce and 
Northwestern University School 
of Commerce. Soon he worked him- 


self up to head bookkeeper at the 
lead company. 

In 1926 Mr. McCready became 
controller for the Welch-Wilmarth 
Corporation, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and a year later the 
store equipment manufacturers 
consolidated with the Grand 
Rapids Show Case Company. The 
new business was called the Grand 
Rapids Store Equipment Com- 
pany, and Mr. McCready con- 
tinued as controller for a couple 
more years before being made as- 
sistant treasurer. 

He became treasurer later, then 
secretary, and in June 1947 was 
elected president. 





EDWARD A. McCREADY 
Grand Rapids Store Equipment Co. 








VETERAN of World War II 

whose civilian career has re- 
volved around accounting depart- 
ments in several businesses is now 
president of The E. H. Hotchkiss 
Company, manufacturers of office 
stapling and tacking equipment. 

David McGilvray served as a 
lieutenant-colonel in the North 
African and Mediterranean thea- 
ters of operation and won several 
battle stars and the Legion of 
Merit. 

He began his business career 
about 20 years ago in the account- 
ing department of the Franklin 
Baker Company, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. General Foods Corpora- 





tion later bought out the company, 
transferring the accountant to the 
executive offices in New York City. 

Mr. McGilvray left 
Foods to become chief accountant 
for an advertising company, and 
later was its controller. From there 
he went to the Seaboard Commer- 
cial Corporation where he became 
controller and assistant treasurer. 
Then in 1942 he went into the 
Army. 

After his discharge, he became 
secretary and director of Titeflex, 
Inc., Newark, New Jersey, but 
early in 1947 went with Hotchkiss 
as secretary-treasurer. In Septem- 
ber 1947 he was elected president. 


General 








DAVID McGILVRAY 
The E. H. Hotchkiss Company 








AVID H. HARSHAW is a man 
who doesn’t talk through his 

hat, but he wouldn’t hesitate to 
talk about his hat. 

President of the John B. Stet- 
son Company since 1947, he has 
had a business career that started 
in the field of figures. After grad- 
uating from the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
however, he had a brief fling at 
evening law school while working 
for The United Gas Improvement 
Company. 

With United Gas for about 3 
years, Mr. Harshaw then switched 
to United Engineers and Construc- 
tors, Inc., of Philadelphia, where 
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he stayed until 1935. Since that 
time he has been with John B. 
Stetson. His first 6 months with 
the hat manufacturers were de- 
voted to a cost survey and to in- 
stalling a standard cost system 
which was put in operation in 
1937. He assumed supervision of 
all accounting procedures when the 
new system began. 

Four years later Mr. Harshaw 
was appointed assistant treasurer 


and was also assistant secretary. 
In 1945 he was elected vice presi- 
dent and retained the office of 
treasurer. Two years later he be- 
came president, 12 years after he 
started to work for Stetson. 











DAVID H. HARSHAW 
John B. Stetson Company 
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Total costs of International’s new phosphate mine near Bartow, Florida, reached $10 million. Named Noralyn after 
the president's mother, the mine produces 1.5 million tons of ore a year and is the company’s fourth phosphate mine 





The expansion program of International Minerals 
& Chemical Corporation is paying big dividends. 
Net earnings this year soared past the $5 million mark, By WL, Vorvis 
and the president sees even greater things ahead for 
the company that once depended on fertilizer sales 





HE International Minerals & 

Chemical Corporation earned 
almost 40 times more money this 
fiscal year than it did in 1939, and 
net sales for the same period in- 
creased more than 4 times. 

The company’s annual report 
for 1948 shows net earnings foi 
the year of $5,016,028 and net 
sales of $50,123,269. It is the 
fourth year in a row that sales 
and earnings have exceeded the 
previous year’s records. 

During the same year Interna- 
tional completed an Amino Prod- 
ucts plant at San Jose, California, 
and the Noralyn phosphate mine— 
world’s largest—at Bartow, 
Florida, was opened. Also new 


President Louis Ware pins a 35-year service pin to lapel of J. Homer Hunt, plants were completed in Somerset. 
International executive who retired under the company’s new retirement plan Kentucky ; Winston-Salem, North 
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Carolina; Lockland, Ohio; Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina; and 
many miscellaneous plant addi- 
tions were made. 

Behind International’s 
perity is 54-year-old Louis Ware, 
president of the company. He 
moved into the job in 1939 after 
directors of International Agri- 
cultural Corporation decided they 
needed an outsider to take the 
place of their deceased president. 
Mr. Ware had been head of the 
United Electric Coal Companies 
and had regenerated that business. 

When he took over at Inter- 
national, Mr. Ware began to make 
changes. He saw that the com- 
pany’s prosperity depended on 
farmers’ income, since the back- 
bone of the business was fertilizer. 
In depression years farmers would 
buy less fertilizer, and Interna- 
tional would suffer accordingly. 
Mr. Ware also saw difficulties in 
having the company’s main offices 
in New York while the fertilizer 
division was in Atlanta. 

First of all, he decided diversifi- 
cation would help eliminate busi- 
ness fluctuations, and he merged 
Union Potash with International, 
and bought Union’s stock. The 
$5,000,000 potash mine at Carls- 
bad, New Mexico, was anything 
but convenient to the New York 
or Atlanta offices, and so the next 
step was to group all executive 
divisions in Chicago. The offices 
were then in a more central loca- 
tion for its current divisions, and 
would be the same for any new ones 
added later. At the same time, the 
name of the company was changed 
to International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation. 

Investigation of the distribut- 
ing end of the fertilizer unit 
showed that improvements could 
be made here, and marketing 
methods were streamlined. Mr. 
Ware began planning new plants 
for the two original divisions— 
phosphate and fertilizer — and 
looked around for ways for 
further diversification of the busi- 
ness. In 1942 he bought the Amino 
Products Company, Toledo, and 
began manufacturing monosodium 


pros- 
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Giant dragline called ‘Tillie the Toiler’’ scoops up 17 cubic yards of earth at a 
bite and deposits it to one side, then digs into the rich phosphate matrix 


glutamate, an amino salt to bring 
out and retain the natural flavors 
of foods. 

Mr. Ware had already set up a 
research division a couple of years 
before, and the director, Dr. Paul 
Manning, began 
products. During the war the 
division concentrated on war prod- 


work on new 


ucts, but since then has emphasized 
research on monosodium gluta- 
mate, phosphate, and potash, Dur- 
ing the 1948 fiscal year, Interna- 
tional spent about $800,000 on 
research, and the staff was en- 
larged to 75 people. 
International’s organization is 
now divided into four divisions: 
Plant Food division (originally 
called Fertilizer division) with 33 
fertilizer plants in 16 states—and 
the company now ranks in sales 
with the top fertilizer manufac- 
turers; Potash division with its 


mine in Carlsbad ; Phosphate divi- 
sion with four mines—Peace Val- 
ley, Achan, and the new Noralyn 
in Florida and one in Tennessee; 
and the Amino Products division 
with the original Toledo plant and 
the new one in San Jose. The Re- 
search and Finance divisions are 
others, but they are not produc- 
tive units. 

For several reasons, including 
the cost of the San Jose plant and 
the expensive research and de- 
velopment charges, the Amino 
Products division operated in the 
red for the fiscal year, but has now 
started paying its own way. The 
other operating divisions showed a 
profit, with the Plant Food divi- 
sion breaking all previous sales 
records. In the Phosphate division, 
the Peace Valley mine operated at 
capacity and produced more than 

(Continued on page 48) 
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How Aldens Mechanizes 
Its Mailing Lists 


A Chicago mail-order house has switched to tabulating log or flyer mailings a year. There 
machines for preparation of numerous catalog mail- are more than 3,000,000 customers 


ings. Punched cardstakethe placeofhandpostedcards, 0” the company mailing list, and 
the catalogs cost anywhere from 


and Remington Rand tabulators print the wrappers donk 00 cock it Oe toe 
semiannual editions to a few cents 
each for the small flyers. 

If Aldens sent both its big 
spring and fall catalogs to every 
y » IND ANA customer, there would be a yearly 

RR cost of more than $9,000,000 for 
this one project alone. Such an 
expenditure obviously could not be 
made without some knowledge of 
the business the catalogs will 
bring. And since past experience 
has shown that some customers will 








not send enough orders to pay for 
their catalogs, certain qualifica- 
tions must be met before mailings 
are released. 

Qualifications vary with the 
mailings, of course, because only 
certain customers receive the large, 
more expensive catalogs while the 
small flyers can be sent to all cus- 
tomers at little expense. The prob- 
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Catalog mailings to customers 
Indiana are printed with tabulato 
using punchedcards. Cardsareha 
punched with the amount of 
order, and then the machine pri 
the mailing list, while automa 
cally bypassing the customers wi, 
are not qualified to receive catal 
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lem behind the stacks and stacks in one or more orders for a total of | agement, and the girls are con- 

of catalogs then is how to select at least $10 during the preceding —_ cerned only with those customers 

the names of the qualified cus- quarter, he gets a catalog. who meet them. 

tomers in the quickest possible Suppose he doesn’t mect this re- To make the job a little easier, 

time. quirement. Then there are still different colored inks were used to 
The general procedure in mail- four others. If he had one or more post orders. To illustrate: Orders 

order houses has been to cull, 0¥ders in the last quarter—at no received during the fall of 1048 


through a slow and tedious manual minimum amount—together with are posted in purple ink, orders 


process, the names of customers to 2Y_ previous business with Aldens for spring of 1948 in green ink, 


receive catalogs. At Aldens, the 
mailing for its big spring catalog 
ordinarily takes 150 girls 4 or 5 
weeks to complete. The girls work 
at long desks, and the cabinet files 


during three designated seasons, orders for fall of 1947 in red ink, 
he gets a catalog. and orders for spring of 1947 in 
And so it goes for three more purple ink. With such a system, 


qualifications. The idea, of course, the girls are soon accustomed to 
is that the more expensive the the colors and can check at a 


: catalog, the more business the cus- glance to see if there were certain 

are brought in as needed. : 
tomer must have transacted with orders in certain seasons. 

Aldens before he gets one. The As names of qualifying cus- 


limitations are made by top man- (Continued on page 46) 


For example, the girls might 
start with the state of Alabama, 
since the files are arranged alpha- 
betically according to state, city, 
and customer. Some of the cabinets 
are brought in, and if in the mean- 
time orders come in from Alabama 
customers whose cards happen to 
be in one of these files, it is neces- 
sary to create a temporary record 
of the sale and post to the card 
later. 

The 150 girls checking the files 
have forms to follow to make sure 
customers meet certain qualifica- 
tions before getting a catalog. 
There might be one qualification 
or there might be several. For ex- 
ample, we'll select a mailing at 
random. There are five qualifica- 
tions, and if a customer meets any 
one of them, he gets a catalog. If 
he is a new customer and has sent 


ens’ old system of checking its 
stomer cards to see who should 
catalogs is typical of the ones 
ed in most mail-order houses. It 
tedious task of posting orders by 


an 3,000,000 customer cards to see 
oshould get the current catalogs 
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Even without Government aid, the housing industry expects to start at least 900,000 units next year, as compared with 
950,000 this year. If the boom slackens, the Government would probably step in, but that shouldn’t be necessary in 1949 


The Business Outlook 
For the New Year 





Some of the things to expect in 1949 include: Full 
support of farm income and foreign trade, defense 
program to be carried out as scheduled, and higher 
social security. Don’t look for a business recession 





By Robert oe Shitlhconie 


Economist, Stein Hall & Company 


HAT’S in the cards for busi- 

ness during 1949? Through- 
out the country management 
meetings are threshing out plans 
for the néxt 12 months. With a 
year behind it in which not even a 
drastic agricultural price decline, a 
tense international situation, nor 
the constant pressure of inflation 
could stop the momentum of the 
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boom, management enters 1949 
with a record of success. Now new 
questions loom on the business 
scene. Management wonders if it 
must reshape its plans to fit the 
changing economic outlook. 

The unexpected defeat of the 
Republicans is the most unsettling 
development since the grain mar- 
ket’s collapse last February. But 


whereas business had to a large 
degree foreseen and discounted the 
drop in farm prices, the election 
results came as a bolt from the 
blue. Management was forced to a 
rapid reappraisal of the prospects 
for business under an Administra- 
tion less sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of industry than Mr. Dewey’s 
would have been. The stock market 
lost no time in construing the re- 
sults as a blow to profits. On top 
of falling equity prices, rumors of 
impending taxes and price controls 
served further to upset business 
morale. 

There is little doubt that the 
new New Deal threatens many de- 
velopments which may impair busi- 
ness sentiment. A more liberal 
attitude toward further wage in- 
creases, selective price controls, a 
freer hand for the FTC, higher 
taxes are legislative possibilities. 
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Ditto offers you “‘profits free’’— repeated savings in time, money, 





and manpower that repay its orginal cost many times over. For 
Ditto is more than a “‘duplicator.’”” You profit by using Ditto to copy 


anything written, printed, typed, or drawn . . 


. adapting it to your 


payroll, production, purchasing, or order-billing system . . . or using 
it for such needs as listed below. Check this list. Are you doing any 
of these jobs by hand? Then learn how Ditto can do the same work 
faster and without error... effect free profits for you as it has for thou- 
sands of firms. Mail the coupon for facts, samples, and case histories. 


DITTO & 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S. PAT, OFF, 


2259 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, III. 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.- 


« 









CHECK THESE PROFIT-MAKING APPLICATIONS. MAIL THE COUPON 


MANUFACTURING 


OOrder and Billing Systems 

O Parts Order 

O Assembly Order 

O Purchase Order Receiving 
Systems 

O Payroll Systems, Account- 
ing Reports 

0 Salesmen’s Bulletins, Price 
Book Sheets, Quotas, etc. 

0 Charts, Maps, Graphs, 
Drawings, etc. 

DO Accounting Statements & 
Reports 


WHOLESALERS 
0 Order and Billing Systems 


0D Salesmen’s Bulletins 
D Price Book Changes 


FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
0 Daily, Weekly and 
Monthly Statements 
O Trust Reports, Stock 
Transfers 
O Installment Loan Systems 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
OD Policy Card Records, 
Bulletins to Agents 
0 Reports, Statements & 
Abstracts 
O Abstract of Claim 





PUBLIC SERVICE 


D Requisition and Purchase 
Order Systems, Bid Re- 
quests 

0 Accounting & Finance 
Statements 

OD Drawing & Sketches 


RAILROADS 


OD Passing Car Reports, 
Operating Reports 

© Car Interchange & Inter- 
line Exchange 

© Accounting and Financial 
Statements 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


O Accounting and Financial 
Reports 

0 Sales and Stock Reports 

0 Ruled Forms, Bulletins, 
etc. 


CHAIN STORES 


0 Inventory Sheets 

0 Warehouse Order and 
Billing 

O Price Lists and Changes 

OD Advertising Layouts 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND BUILDING 


D Specifications, Bid 
Requests 

0 Drawings and Sketches 

O Payroll 

D Purchasing Receiving 


PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING 


O Printing Orders 

0 Advertising and 
Circulation Statistics 

0 Advertising Presentations 

0 Reports and Statements 


ASSOCIATIONS 


0 Bulletins to Members, 
Credit Inquiries 

0 Statements and Reports, 
House Organ 


MEAT PACKERS 


0D Order and Billing Systems 

0 Sales Bulletins and Price 
Lists 

0 Accounting and Financial 
Statements 


ACCOUNTANTS 

OD Profit and Loss State- 
ments 

0 Balance Sheets, Audit Re- 
ports 

O Ruled Forms, Working 
Papers 

© Income Tax Reports 


GOVERNMENTS 
© Accounting Reports, Bid 
Requests 
O Purchase Orders 
OD Engineering Drawings 
0 Charts and Graphs 
D Specifications 
© Material Lists 





DITTO, Inc. 


samples. 


Company.... 
p PVT TEL ° 





2259 West Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Hlinois 

In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please 

mail me Ditto profit-earning facts and Ditto 
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But it is idle and even dangerous 
to lay plans on the assumption of 
such changes before Congress as- 
sembles. For a sober review of top 
Administration speeches does not 
imply that alarming changes are 
in the offing. Mr. Truman is talk- 
ing about balanced budgets; Mr. 
Hoffman is considering trimming 
ECA expenditures in the light of 
better-than-expected European re- 
covery. Mr. Tobin is preparing a 
labor law midway between the 
Wagner and Taft-Hartley acts. 

What the new New Deal does 
portend, from the over-all point of 
view, is a continuation of high- 
budget government. Specifically it 
means that agricultural commodi- 
ties and farm income will be fully 
supported, that our defense pro- 
gram will go on as scheduled, that 
through ECA and reciprocal trade 
agreements our foreign trade will 
be vigorously supported. It means 
higher social security and _ the 
likelihood of Government housing 
programs and perhaps health in- 
surance. All this means dollars in 
people’s pockets and income to 
private business. 

Even more important for man- 
agement is the knowledge that this 
Administration is committed to an 
antirecession policy of additional 
public spending, if needed. At the 
moment the attention of the 
Capital is concentrated on infla- 
tion. But should the economic 
winds shift, there would be no 
hesitation in undertaking a bold 
program of public works to pro- 
vide employment for those released 
by business. If business manage- 
ment has been disappointed by the 
election of an “unfriendly” politi- 
cal party, it has been recompensed 
by the election of a party which 
will spare no efforts in combating 
a downward economic drift. 

The second question in manage- 
ment’s mind is the outlook for pri- 
vate business expansion. Have in- 
vestment plans been shelved for 
fear of adverse political develop- 
ments? According to the New York 
Times of November 7, such is not 
the case. In leading industries 
executives are pushing ahead with 
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construction 
steel, 


multi-billion - dollar 
programs. Automobiles, 


utilities, chemicals, oils, railroads 
have expansion needs that can’t be 
postponed. Other manufacturing 


plants’ programs lag not be- 
cause of a change of heart but be- 
cause building materials are 
scarce. The McGraw-Hill survey 
which earlier this year indicated 
that 1949 would find business post- 
war expansion 85 per cent com- 
pleted underestimated the strength 
and duration of the nation’s in- 
vestment program. 

Of course, expansion plans can 
be canceled. But only the most 
far-reaching legislation would 
cause a wholesale abandonment. 
Selective price controls on bottle- 
neck areas or slightly higher 
taxes will not block much of this 
new building. Only an_ excess 
profits tax or steep tax rates could 
really halt business expansion. 

But how about the consumer 
industries? Will they share in the 
prosperity of the industrial sector? 

If we are correct in optimisti- 
cally gauging the future for heavy 
industry, we have half answered 
the question for consumer goods. 
For with an economy continually 
bolstered by Government spending, 
there cannot very well be an over- 
all lack of buying power. But the 
consumer goods will be far weaker 
than the capital goods. 

Some consumer industries still 
cater to the unfilled pipe lines of 
the war. Automobiles and housing 
—to take the outstanding ex- 
amples—are selling their entire 
output, even at high prices, to 
eager consumers who can supple- 
ment their incomes with ready 
assets saved during the war. It is 
said that the automobile industry 
has at least 2 more years of full 
production ahead. The housing in- 
dustry anticipates at least 900,000 
starts next year (as against this 
year’s 950,000) even without Gov- 
ernment aid. 

But other consumer goods will 
find the going less easy. In the soft 
goods field backlogs are now a 
thing of the past. Competition has 
returned full blast to the textile 


trade, the apparel industry, to 
some durables and most luxuries. 
The soft spots are due to multiply 
and grow; more “sales,” more bar- 
gain basement merchandise, fewer 
“help wanted” signs are in the 
offing. The future of consumer 
goods is fairly bright. But the 
fate of many individual lines will 
depend once more on the effective- 
ness of advertising, the skill of 
styling, and the other factors 
which used to determine successful 
merchandising. Next year will be 
the first full year of real consumer 
goods competition since the war. 

Another important 
tendency in the consumer sphere 
is the impending end of inflation. 
Some materials in short supply 
may rise further in price ; they will 
have little effect on the across-the- 
board price index. Already food 
prices as measured by Dun & Brad- 
street’s index of 31 foods in com- 
mon use are 15 per cent under July 
and 5 per cent lower than a year 
ago. And as lower grain prices are 
translated into meats, prices will 
be lower still. 

This means that the dollar 
which we have seen steadily shrink- 
ing since 1939 may turn around 
and start to grow again. As pay 
checks regain purchasing power, 
they may be spent back in the soft- 
spot areas once again—or they 
may be spent on more housing or 
Government bonds or durables. 

The outlook for 1949 promises 
another year of full employment. 
But the pressure of the boom will 
slow down in fields not related to 
defense or to foreign buying or to 
Government-supported programs. 


economic 


For in an economy in which 
Government expenditures play as 
large and important a role as they 
do in ours, any prediction may be 
upset by an unforeseen administra- 
tive or political decision. 

We guess the Administration 
will not harass business beyond the 
breaking point, and we believe the 
boom will continue. Certainly the 
economic forces behind it are still 
full of vigor, and our economic 
soft spots still too unimportant to 
reverse our prosperity. 
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Banking? Here, too, Moore cuts costs 


Do soaring costs menace profits? Your 
business can trim those costs. And 
Moore can help. 

Bank of America, with branches 
throughout California, saves thousands 
of clerical man-hours a year by using 
Moore multi-copy forms. Small firms 
save, too, because Moore offers the 
right business form for every form of 
business. For example: a poultry farm 
in New Hampshire was using 4 sepa- 
rate forms and 4 separate writings to 


Sales Books for 


Marginal Punched 
i Every Business Operation 


Susiness Machine Forms 
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Instantaneous Carbon- 
Extraction Unit Sets 


Banking, for many, is symbolized by scenes like this, pictured at one of Bank of America’s Son Francisco branches. 


prepare Orders, Acknowledgments, 
Shipping Memos, Invoices. Moore de- 
signed a 4-part continuous register 
form that completes the whole job in 
one swift writing. 

Cut your overhead, now! Call your 
Moore office, in over 200 cities, coast 
to coast. Factories in Niagara Falls 
and Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emery- 
ville, Calif. Also sales offices and fac- 
tories across Canada. 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


BUSINESS FORMS 
INC. 


THE ONLY NATIONAL COMPANY THAT OFFERS A 
COMPLETE RANGE OF MODERN BUSINESS FORMS— 


THE RIGHT BUSINESS FORM 
FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Registers and Continuous Register Forms 





Stewart-Warner executives hear a funny one while going over reports turned out by Wilfred Reetz, controller (standing) 
Others are Frank A. Hiter, senior vice president; James S. Knowlson, president and chairman; Fred P. Kirch, treasurer 


These Reports Have 


All the Answers 





Every accounting report at Stewart-Warner must an- 
swer five questions before going to company executives. 
The method has eliminated some unnecessary com- 
putations but added valuable facts to other reports 





EFORE any accounting report 

goes to top management at 
Stewart-Warner Corporation in 
Chicago, it is reviewed to see if it 
answers certain questions. 

Prepared by Wilfred Reetz, con- 
troller of the company, the ques- 
tions are: 

1. Does it tell the story and 
serve its intended purpose? 

2. Can it serve as a basis for 
action? 

3. Is it timely? 
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4. What is the cost of obtaining 
it? 

5. Can we do without it? 

Consider, for example, the com- 
pany’s report on _ inventories. 
Merely to arrive at one figure and 
tell top management that it rep- 
resents the inventory on a certain 
date would be giving only part of 
the story. The report, therefore, 
goes a little deeper so that a 
specific purpose is served. It shows 
the number of months’ supply on 


hand, which is based on averag 
production or shipment figures fo. 
preceding months. It shows the 
number of months’ supply required, 
based on average usage for certain 
previous periods. And it shows th« 
excess or deficiency in terms of 
dollars. These classifications aré 
broken down still further to show 
the dollar value of raw material 
finished 
process, which are then sum 


goods, and work it 


marized into a total. 

Reporting the slow-moving in 
ventory items was always a long 
and tedious task until recently 
when a new system was begun. A 
clerk now makes a visual check o! 
each stock record card to find th 
quantity on hand. If that figure is 
less than the indicated disburse 
ments or shipments for the last 3 
months, the card goes back into 
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Ip RESENTING ... the first book- 

keeping machine styled in the 

modern mode — with that rare beauty of 

truly functional design. And inherent in 

this distinctive machine are new features 

that speed and simplify the production 
of every accounting record. 

The Foremost is fashioned for effi- 
ciency in business administration—fash- 
ioned for faster accounts receivable, for 
more detailed accounts payable, for com- 
plete payroll records—as well as for every 


other phase of management control. 

Combining the maximum in owner- 
utility with singular operator-appeal, this 
completely electrified bookkeeping ma- 
chine is designed to produce the results 
you require—at lower cost. See it today! 

Call your local Remington Rand spe- 
cialist, or write Department AB-12. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





the file. If the figure is greater, 
the clerk calculates the excess 
quantity and posts to a prepared 
form which shows the model num- 
ber, description, and cost. 

When the excess figures are ex- 
tended and totaled, they show the 
value of the goods. And the list is 
80 per cent shorter and takes 
only 80 man-hours to prepare. 
Trends of slow-moving stock are 
also easier to determine. 

These inventory reports, there- 
fore, tell the complete story and 
serve an intended purpose. 

Stewart-Warner’s report on 
commitments is a good example of 
point Number 2, because it serves 
as an excellent basis for action. 
These commitments include labor 
and overhead, as well as material, 
on each model category such as 
console, portable, and _ other 
models. The report shows the 
finished goods on hand for each 
category, and the total of these 
goods together with the unfilled 
production authorizations repre- 
sent the balance to sell. With such 
a complete report, management 
will quickly know if production of 
certain items needs to be stepped 
up, or if sales of certain items in 
production need to be increased. 
The necessary steps can then be 
taken. 

The subject of timeliness, ac- 
cording to Mr. Reetz, is often 
overstressed. Where controls and 
supervision at the departmental 
or section level are doing a good 
job, most reports merely confirm 
what top management knows is 
happening from day to day. ‘Take 
Stewart-Warner’s monthly de- 
partmental statements which are 
available the middle of every 
month. The foreman does not have 
to have them to know if his labor 
and overhead are in line with his 
budget. He knows in advance what 
the production rates for each job 
are, and he has daily efficiency re- 
ports to show if these are being 
met. He knows his budget for in- 
direct labor, and he receives daily 
time reports on each job. He also 
receives priced and extended sup- 
ply requisitions. The accounting 
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department can tell him if he 
stayed within his budget for the 
preceding day. And so when the 
monthly operating statement 
comes out, it merely confirms the 
day-to-day figures. 

Determining the cost of a report 
is not so difficult. The problem of 
reducing this cost to a bare mini- 
mum is a primary concern of 
Stewart-Warner. Mr. Reetz be- 
lieves that determination and imag- 
ination is the answer and thinks 
that with close vigilance, some re- 
ports that no longer serve a useful 
purpose can be eliminated. Copy 
work must be minimized and un- 
necessary details eliminated in rec- 
ord keeping. Many reports can ex- 
clude pennies and long percentages. 

For example, the financial re- 
ports from the company’s six 
divisions do not include pennies or 
percentages carried beyond one 
decimal place. If a figure is 11.7 
per cent, it is listed as 12 per cent. 
But if the figure should be 11.4 per 
cent, it would be listed as 11 per 
cent. However, suppose there were 
a figure of 8.76 per cent. It would 
be posted as 8.8 per cent, ad- 
hering to the rule of carrying 
decimals to only one place. 

Copy work is minimized at 
Stewart-Warner in some simple 
but effective ways. The profit-and- 
loss statements are one illustra- 
tion, for they are duplicated on 
McBee forms and inserted in 
McBee binders. When a new state- 
ment is issued, it is merely put in 
place alongside those of the pre- 
ceding 11 months, and compari- 
sons can be quickly made. Many 
companies copy old statements 
when a new one comes out so that 
they can be compared. Such tedi- 
ous manual work thus is eliminated 
with the duplicated copies that are 
speedily run off when each state- 
ment comes out. 

The final point, that of deciding 
whether the company can do with- 
out a report, is of the greatest im- 
portance. A statement of engineer- 
ing costs, for example, might not 
be vitally essential to Stewart- 
Warner if it gave the usual 
statistics on salaries, telephone, 


travel, and similar expenses. But 
the company’s engineering costs 
report tells a great deal more than 
this. It shows what was spent in 
developing each product. A school 
bus heater, for instance, is listed 
under a certain project number, 
and its costs are broken down un- 
der these headings: Direct en- 
gineering, drafting and blueprint- 
ing, engineering administration, 
research and laboratory testing, 
and experimental machine shop. 
The total cost of the project to 
date is shown, in comparison with 
the estimated cost of the entire 
project. 

When engineering expenses are 
high, top management can tell at 
a glance why they are that way. 
Then the necessary steps can lhe 
taken to reduce them. 

All five questions mentioned at 
the beginning of the story are 
asked of every report, of course, 
but foregoing examples best illus- 
trate the individual points. 

Mr. Reetz turns in his control- 
ler’s report to the president on the 
fifteenth of every month, and these 
statements also adequately answer 
the questions. This controller’s re- 
port includes: Consolidated bal- 
ance sheet including comparison 
with beginning of the year; state- 
ment of source and distribution of 
funds ; comparative profit-and-loss 
statement; profit-and-loss state- 
ment broken down into divisional 
results ; miscellaneous income-and- 
expense statement; comparative 
statement of inventories ; and table 
showing sales and income from 
operations for each major product 
line. 

Written comment accompanics 
the statements to report pertinent 
information. Charts and graphs 
are often used for clarity. The 
treasurer also submits his report 
on cash and investments. 

There are numerous other re- 
ports, such as the weekly sales 
analysis, set of financial state- 
ments from each of the company’s 
six divisions, report from the three 
sales branches, and a sales forecast 
and estimate of income from opera- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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That's my traveling secretary—the new 
Electronic TIME-MASTER 


You CAN FLIP OPEN the traveling case—and turn a hotel room 
into an office. All you have to do is take out the trim, com- 
pact, sturdy TIME-MASTER—the revolutionary, new office 
dictating machine. 


With this versatile machine by your side and the small 
electronic mike in your hand you can dictate “as usual” 


Dictation done? Twelve of these small Memobelts will 
nest into your billfold. Five of them will tuck into your 
regular business envelope. And these superior Memobelt 
recordings can be mailed in a regulation mail chute. 


DICTAPHONE | 


Electronic Dictation 
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wherever you go. And you can mail your recordings back 
to the office at once! 


That’s because the electronic TIME-MASTER records on a 
small, flexible plastic belt—just the right size for your busi- 
ness envelope. Five of these handy Memobelts—an hour and 
a quarter recording—can be mailed in a standard small-size 
envelope under a 3¢ stamp! 

TIME-MASTER gives better recordings, uniform tonal 
quality and uniform backspacing—from first word to last! 

Your secretary will agree —for all-around convenience 
plus perfect voice fidelity—there’s no dictating machine to 
compare with the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. It’s completely 
new, completely different, completely satisfying! 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION of the new TIME-MASTER Model, 
simply call your local Dictaphone representative or fill in the 
coupon below. 


-- eH 5 


Dictaphone Corporation 

Department J-6,420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
_] Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
[] Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 





Cc 








r 7 





Street Address 


City & Zone. 





r 
| | 
| | 
| 
| Your Name | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
L | 
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How One Company Saves 


$10,000 a Year 





Simpson Electric Company figures it saves this sum 
through use of mechanical accounting equipment. In 
one instance machines do work in one day that re- 
quired two or three days under the manual system 





By Henry M1. Gallagher, , , 


N ESTIMATED $10,000 that 

would be spent in sorting and 
tabulating accounting figures has 
been saved annually at the Simp- 
son Electric Company of Chicago. 
This saving was made possible 5 
years ago by the decision to use 
mechanical tabulating equipment. 

The electrical instrument manu- 
facturer’s tabulating department 
has grown steadily since that time 
and enabled the company to reduce 
clerical help substantially. Also, 
services that formerly required 2 
or 3 days are now performed in as 
little as 8 hours by the automatic 
machines. 

Additional machine installations 
within the last year have increased 
the total amount of equipment 
available to tabulating department 
operators. Now one printing multi- 
plying punch, two alphabetical key 
punches, one alphabetical inter- 
preter, one multi-control reproduc- 
ing punch, one sorter, and one 
alphabetical tabulator are in con- 
stant use. 

This battery of Remington 
Rand mechanical aids has enabled 
the company to mechanize almost 
all accounting procedures. Auto- 
matic techniques have brought 
gains in accounting practice con- 
trol well beyond those previously 
possible. 
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Control itself is the key benefit 
of the system. Most operations at 
the Simpson Company are stand- 
ard in cost and pricing, but 
statistical records of the tabulat- 


ing department have enabled man- . 
§ aey 


agement continuously to check and 
control actual factory operations 
and expenses closely. 

Expansion accelerated with the 
outbreak of World War II, which 
increased the demand for electrical 
measuring devices far above the 
prewar market. Although the firm 
had been in operation for more 


than 7 years before the war, 
growth was more measured up to 
that time. The turn to machine ac- 
counting was inevitable when the 
tremendous increase in employment 
and budgeting problems caused by 
war demands suddenly confronted 
the organization. 

First operation to come under 
the new regime was the company 
payroll, which was affected almost 
immediately by the increase in 
operations. All processing was 
transferred to machinery as soon 
as possible until the total payroll 
accounting job was done by ma- 
chines which kept and transcribed 
records, labor _break- 
downs, and provided quick esti- 
mates of cost on new jobs. 

The labor or job card prepared 
in this connection became one of the 


compiled 


most important units of the entire 
mechanical system. The card con- 
tains the basic information on any 
individual job. It provides the data 
for weekly operating reports which 
show direct and indirect labor 





Sales analyses are quickly prepared from punched cards run through this Rem- 
ington Rand tabulator. Simpson plans to produce personnel data mechanically 
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UARCO business forms 


avoid delays with Uarco. Carbons come pre-set, copies perfectly aligned, Also— 
avoid re-copying. A single writing makes every copy the job requires. 
avoid needless errors. Most errors occur when forms are re-copied; but not with Uarco. 


SINGLE SET FORMS 
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Use Uarco business forms, and avoid the things that make paper work costly. Save 
time and money all along the line... . writing . .. distributing . . . checking .. . filing. 


You can save, no matter what type of business you’re in—no matter how large or 
small. Your Uarco Representative will show you how. Call him in for a complete 


survey—there is no cost or obligation. 


UARCO INCORPORATED, 


{ pAN | 84 C O Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn, 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 


INCORPORATES 


BUSINESS* FORMS for instance... with Uarco E-Z-Outs, one writing 
produces every copy the job requires. No carbon mess... car- 
bons are already interleaved. Copies are held neatly together 
for later additions—then detached with one simple operation. 
E-Z-Outs are only one of many Uarco business forms serv- 
ing every business, large or small. 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
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costs, average departmental labor 
costs, average number of people 
involved in both direct and in- 
direct labor, and the percentage of 
work produced under the com- 
pany’s bonus system. 

Job cards serve as individual 
employee time cards as well, carry- 
ing the employee’s name, a written 
description of the operation in- 
volved, and the actual time of 
starting and completing the job, 
which are punched on a time clock. 
Additional information, such as 
the department number, order 
number, part number, operation 
number, standard and actual times 
spent, and standard rate, are also 
noted on the cards before they are 
sent to the tabulating department. 

In the tabulating department, 
cards have their written informa- 
tion punched in spaces reserved on 
their upper halves, and then be- 
come the basis for all labor rec- 
ords. Punching both actual and 
standard costs into job cards 
makes comparison simple. Tabu- 
lating employees can easily find 
any outstanding differences be- 
tween estimated standards for 
operation cost and the actual costs 
of manufacture. Key labor cards 
are filed on a 2-year basis for con- 
venience in figuring operations 
over a long period of time. 

Cost accounting by machine 
quickly followed the adaptation of 
payroll operations. The labor 
costs are developed from a 
separate time-study department, 
and figures are compared with 
actual operation costs. Material 
costs are determined from figures 
obtained from purchasing depart- 
ment records, which are constantly 
revised. Production costs are 
thoroughly examined and are gen- 
erally used as a basis for deter- 
mining inventory valuations and 
selling prices for the periods im- 
mediately ahead. These standard 
manufacturing costs are deter- 
mined frequently. 

A great deal of Simpson’s post- 
war work has been manufacturing 
standard items, though some items 
are made to order. The larger per- 
centage of the company’s business 
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is done through jobbers, and equip- 
ment or instruments are not sold 
to individuals. 

Mechanical facilities of the 
tabulating department are used 
here to distribute voucher ex- 
penses, write orders, prepare order 
analyses, sales analyses and com- 
mission statements, post and con- 
trol accounts receivable, and pre- 
pare monthly bank reconciliations. 
Voucher distribution cards are key 
punched from cash vouchers and 
used for monthly general ledger 
entries. These cards, along with 
most records kept by machine, are 
filed for at least 1 year and can 
be used at any time to determine 
specific data. 

Order writing and billing are 
greatly simplified by using one set 
of cards for order preparation, 
then adding date and quantities 
shipped to use the same cards for 
writing invoices to go on customer 
and company records, Information 
about the completion of an order 
is all that is necessary to prepare 
tabulating cards for final billing. 
Value of the shipment is auto- 
matically figured on the machine 
from prepunched selling prices to- 
gether with quantities shipped. 

Important to the effective use 
of these machines is complete un- 
derstanding of their operation. 
This is especially true in large- 
scale accounting operations such 
as those in the tabulating depart- 
ment at Simpson. Many offices do 
not get the most effective results 


from their machines because they 
do not realize the total capacity 
of their equipment. 

In such operations one of the 
most important aspects is the in- 
dividual design of punch cards 
used and the systems of processing 
accounting material. Individual 
adaptation of the mechanical aids 
can make machine tabulating a 
truly effective time- and money- 
saver in any production and dis- 
tribution process. 

Simpson is considering tabulat- 
ing machines for producing per- 
sonnel statistics and records for 
management use. This adjunct to 
personnel work could become an 
important part of the total tabu- 
lating picture with the data avail- 
able and now in use by tabulating 
departments such as the Simpson 
installation. 

Emphasis remains, however, on 
the increasingly effective control 
which can be established and main- 
tained over all company opera- 
tions. Other advantages of the 
system—though important—are 
secondary. With manufacturing 
operations involving two factories, 
close contact with jobbers in the 
electrical measurement _ field 
through an extensive selling or- 
ganization, and a growing interest 
in the statistical side of progres- 
sive management, Simpson feels 
machine accounting is one of the 
most important parts of its 
organization in its permanent 
peacetime applications. 





CIO Gets 8-Point Program 


RGANIZED labor’s importance 
in Government since the elec- 
tion should heighten business in- 
terest in CIO -policy set forth at 
its national convention last month. 

The program calls for: 

1. “Controls over our price 
structure to prevent unnecessary 
price increases.” 

2. “An excess profits tax to re- 
move exorbitant profits.” 

3. Government power to allocate 
and control inventories. 


4. “An all-out attack .. . on 
monopoly and monopolistic prac- 
tices.” 

5. A floor under. prices of basic 
farm commodities. 

6. A national minimum wage of 
at least $1 an hour and expanded 
Social Security. 

7. Low-cost public housing. 

8. “An all-out program of plant 
expansion to increase capacity in 
such basic industries as steel, elec- 
tric power, etc.” 
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New Quality... 
available now for the 
first time in the office- 
copy field! Kodagraph 
Contact Paper— 
created specifically 
for photocopying—has 
a new, high-quality 
paper base...durable, 
pure white, non-yellowing. And a specially formulated 
photographic emulsion . . . uniform, high in contrast . . . New Results . . . photocopies that are 
wide in latitude. An entirely new product, this . . . one that sharper, clearer . . . with all details exactly 
lies flat during and after processing, that simplifies right .. . reproduced in dense photographic 
operator-control, that greatly reduces the chance blacks and brilliant whites. Something new 
of error. ... something to see—sparkling negatives 
and positives — dis- 
tinctive reproductions 
of your work that are a 
pleasure to read. 


Kodag raph Contact Paper 


See for yourself... the improvement in photo- 
copies made with new Kodagraph Contact Paper! 
Also learn the whole story. Write today for the free 
illustrated booklet, “The Big New Plus.” 


Mail coupon for FREE booklet 


New Economies . . . economies 

new to photocopying! Kodagraph 

Contact Paper is inexpensive to buy, 

simple to use. Its great uniformity— 

from sheet to sheet, package to package— 

permits high-speed production without inter- 
mittent, wasteful trial-and-error testing. Its wide 
latitude eliminates the need for split-second timing 
in exposure and development...reduces the number 
of makeovers. Real economies, these . . . and you 
can realize them now with your present photo- 
copier and processing methods. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of “The Big New 
Plus”—your booklet about Kodagraph Contact 
Paper, and the other papers in the Kodagraph line. 
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Company 





Eastman Kodak Company Street 
Industrial Photographic Division 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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State 
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Id-Fashioned Men 








PHIL PHIZZ 











JOE ONEFINGER 











NCE upon a time there were four 
men who were given new office 
equipment to help them do their 
jobs better, easier, and faster. But 
these men acted like little boys 
with new toys at Christmas. We 
present—and not a bit proudly— 
the bottleneck boys in action. 


First is the would-be radio star. 
This yakkity-yak boy has been 
given a dictating machine and his 
long-ago urge to be Rudy Vallee 
comes to the fore. It’s so easy 
to close his eyes and _ pretend 
he is broadcasting coast-to-coast. 
He dictates instructions to close 
the windows, turn off the radia- 
tors, knock off for lunch. The 
interoffice memos flow like wine. 


Orders received, checks received, 
amount of cash taken in—all must 
wait while Phil Phizz adds his golf 
scores, bowling scores, daily weight 
tickets for last month, grocery 
bills, add infinitum. 


Joe Onefinger commandeers his 


secretary’s new typewriter and 
types the b. w.’s recipes for her 
friends, taps out jokes he heard 


at lunch, pecks cocktail recipes. 
writes letters to editors, all signed 
“Disgusted Citizen.” 


New electric outlets installed’ 
Wonderful for Jim Dapper wh: 
dashes from his desk to his dati 
with a luscious blonde. Now he ca: 
plug in his electric razor for tha 
five-o’clock shadow before meeting 
his little sunshine. The plugs ar 
good, too, for the pants-creas: 
presser he keeps in his drawer—oi 
top of the pile of papers marked 
“Rush! Important!” 


Moral: Don’t blame new ma 
chimes if your output doesn’t jum] 
skyward right away. Check on th« 
people who use the new machines. 
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The increasingly extensive use of the IBM Check in 
banking, business, and government is evidence of 
its value. Issuance, reconciliation, and totaling are 
facilitated through its use. This automatically pre- 
pared check has the same advantages whether used 
for payroll, dividend disbursement, accounts pay- 
able, or any other accounting function. 


Primary information printed on the check is re- 
corded also in the form of punched holes. This 
results in many advantages: 


Automatic reconciliation of bank statements 
Automatic listing of outstanding checks 
Automatic balancing of bank charges 
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Reduction of preparation costs 
Reduction of reconciliation costs 
Reduction of manual clerical operations. 


IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 
prepare and process these checks as well as all re- 
ports and records necessary to the payroll. This 
equipment is equally adaptable to all other account- 
ing procedures. 


A booklet on Salary Payroll is available upon re- 
quest. For information on any application of the 
IBM Accounting Method, ask our local representa- 
tive to call. IBM offices are conveniently located in 
principal cities throughout the country. 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
PROOF MACHINES...SERVICE BUREAUS... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS... 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Moses Prods Arkansas to Climb Out of Rut 


(Continued from page 9) 


business leaders that each com- 
munity must build itself, that they 
must process their own resources 
with local funds, know-how, and 
labor to supply their own markets. 
Mr. Moses made more than 160 
personal appearances. He sent his 
company’s three speakers—Charles 
Evans, John Tuohey, and William 
Shepherd—to some 200 civic 
groups, preaching the doctrine 
that every community must build 
itself and must provide jobs for 
its returning soldiers. Of the 
state’s 75 counties, 70 set up ac- 
tive planning organizations and 
’ went to work. 

The next Arkansas Legislature 
created the Arkansas Resources 
and Development Commission of 
15 prominent leaders to study, 
plan, and promote the state’s in- 
dustrial and economic develop- 
ment, to provide state-wide plan- 
ning, to promote the state’s parks, 
forestry, and mineral resources, 
and to get adequate flood control. 

The legislature also created the 
Arkansas Livestock Show to en- 
courage livestock development, 
providing state assistance to 
county and district livestock 
shows, in addition to the annual 
state-wide livestock event. 

The Arkansas Power & Light 
Company set up an industrial de- 
velopment department headed by 
William Shepherd who had served 
as secretary to the late Harvey 
Couch when he was director of the 
RFC, and who also was a past 
president of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
This department’s primary duty 
was to promote the industrial and 
economic development of the state 
and help maintain a_ balanced 
economy. 

The Arkansas Power & Light 
‘Company also set up a rural de- 
velopment department under the 
direction of Ross Mauny, a former 
county agent, whose main duty 
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was to promote the development 
of all areas whether or not served 
by the power company. This de- 
partment, and the Arkansas Press 
Association, in conjunction with 
various county agricultural 
agents, sponsored the “Plant for 
Better Living” campaign (modeled 
after the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal’s “Plant to Prosper” cam- 
paign) in all the farm areas. Dur- 
ing the first year, there were more 
than 15,000 farmer entrants. At 
the end of the campaign 250 win- 
ners were brought to the capital 
at the expense of the power com- 
pany, and prizes were given. Forty 
of this group had never before 
visited the state capital. A similar 
meeting was held for the colored 
farmers, with an attendance of 
300 people. 

The rural development depart- 
ment executives toured the state 
with a “tent show” to demon- 
strate that the farm is an indus- 
trial plant, a “show” visited by 
77,000 people the first season. This 
department holds farm practice 
schools to bring veterans up to 
date on modern farm methods. Ex- 
perienced demonstration agents 
hold modern cooking schools. 

Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany engaged Midwest Research 
Institute, Kansas City, to survey 
the natural resources of each of 
the state’s 75 counties, whether or 
not served by the company. This 
job will be completed in 1950 when 
every county will, for the first time, 
have a factual survey of its indus- 
trial, agricultural, and other eco- 
nomic potentialities. 

In 3 years, Arkansas acquired 
1,000 new industries and major 
expansions which call for the ex- 
penditure of some $75,000,000 
and provide direct employment for 
35,000 people with an annual pay- 
roll of $100,000,000. 

While industrial and business 
growth was rapid, it became 


evident that civic improvements 
were needed in many communities. 
Better schools, streets, hospitals, 
sewer systems, parks, recreational 


facilities, and farm-to-market 
roads were also needed. But here 
again leadership was lacking. 

Between representatives of the 
power company and the Arkansas 
Economic Council a new plan was 
organized and put into action. It 
was the “Build Your Own Home 
Town” plan. Early in 1948 this 
group went into action on the new- 
born plan, with much help from 
Economic Council members. The 
first step is a series of community 
clinics in smaller towns and cities, 
using the technique of getting 
people to attend meetings spon- 
sored by some commercial organi- 
zation. One of the men from the 
Arkansas Economic Council will 
stay in the town as long as neces- 
sary, holding as many meetings as 
desired, and getting as many 
citizens as will attend to make 
suggestions on what is best for 
their town. 

A clinic may continue several 
days with various groups (includ- 
ing high-school students), each 
meeting lasting 1 hour. An effort 
is made to hold the attendance to 
40 at each meeting. After factual 
and inspirational talks, brief ques- 
tionnaires are distributed. Only 
two questions are asked: “What 
do you think are the most impor- 
tant short-term and long-term 
projects for this community?” and 
“Will you serve on a committee, if 
appointed, to help accomplish the 
above projects?” Each person 
gives his signature and address. 

After these clinics, the Economic 
Council representatives analyze, 
classify, and list the suggestions. 
Then they write a report and 
analysis which is Mimeographed 
for distribution. They present this 
report to the board of directors of 
the organization sponsoring the 
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Only huge volume production to meet great 
popular demand makes it possible to offer this 
famous Burroughs adding machine at so low a 
price. Fast, accurate, dependable, it’s a Burroughs 
through and through . . . precision-built to the 
high standards that have made Burroughs the 
most-used adding machines in the world. 


Your local Burroughs representative can show 
you why a Burroughs at only $125.00 will out- 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 
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clinic. From the suggestions an 
over-all plan for the community 
can be made. The next step is more 
meetings under the sponsorship of 
the local chamber of commerce, the 
appointment of committees, and 
putting the “Build Your Own 
Home Town” plan into effect. 

The report on a clinic held in 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, in April 
1948, is a fair example of results. 
It contains 44 pages of suggestions 
and facts. It reveals that 589 
people attended (434 adults, 155 
high-school students), 524 agreed 
to work on projects if appointed. 
Meetings were held with groups 
such as the Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Parent- 
Teachers, retail merchants, farm- 
ers, and just plain citizens. 

In the list of suggestions sub- 
mitted, 107 suggested better rec- 
reational facilities ; 99, city beauti- 
fication; 938, children’s _ play- 
grounds; 93, farm-to-market 
roads; 85, a sewer system exten- 
sion; on down to 37 suggestions 
for a new hotel, 5 for parking 
meters, 4 for a dam on the Caddo 
River, and 1 to improve the air- 
port in the town. 

Suggestions fall into a remark- 
ably similar pattern which shows 
sound thinking and careful study 
plus a general agreement by 
citizens as to what should be done. 
The five categories of suggestions 
usually include: 

1. Street and sidewalk improve- 
ment. 

2. City beautification. 

3. School and hospital improve- 
ments. 

4. Enlarged sewers. 

5. Recreational facilities. 

At first glance these suggestions 
may seem nebulous, costly, and 
impractical. The truth is they are 
intensely practical for this reason: 
Without the five types of improve- 
ment listed few towns can hope to 
attract new industries, new pay- 
rolls, or tourists to develop greater 
economic balance. 

It is one thing to write a list of 
needed improvements. The work is 
another. Talking about improve- 
ments and working to achieve them 
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are usually wholly different. It is 
often hard to induce people to 
work for community benefit. How- 
ever, Mr. Moses reports that these 
difficulties are not nearly as great 
as anticipated. He found every- 
body willing and anxious to work. 
What has prevented accomplish- 
ments in the past has been lack of 
a sound plan and good and con- 
tinuous leadership. 

When the report is distributed, 
action begins. The Chamber of 
Commerce usually calls meetings, 
appoints committees, and guides 
the work. If no Chamber of Com- 
merce is active, other groups may 
take over the work. At Arkadel- 
phia, for example, the Lions Club 
challenged the Rotary Club: “Meet 
us in overalls. We will clean the 
city.” They met and in 1 day dis- 
posed of 85 truckloads of trash 
and junk, and the town took on a 
new look. Volunteers furnished the 
trucks. 

After the report was submitted 
to the citizens of Brinkley, they 
raised $6,000 for farm-to-market 
roads. Cotton Plant, Arkansas, 
citizens raised $10,000 for school 
improvements. A Pine Bluff group 
bought 5,000 rose trees to sell at 
$1 each to the citizens for 
planting. 

Improvements resulting from an 
Economic Council meeting at 
Batesville helped bring that town 
a new shoe factory employing 500 
people. Searcy citizens raised 
$100,000 to help furnish a build- 
ing for a shoe company plant that 
employs 500 people. Rogers, Ar- 
kansas, started a trash and gar- 
bage disposal system August 1. 
Bentonville citizens voted a $100,- 
000 bond issue to pay for a 
gymnasium and home economics 
cottage for the schools, and $150,- 
000 to modernize and extend the 
sewer system. 

Danville built a new ice plant, 
bought a new fire truck, paved 22 
blocks of streets. Conway has a 
freezer plant under construction 
to process fruits and vegetables. 
Citizens of Morrilton are building 
an “ultra-modern” motel and din- 
ing room. 


These are but a few examples of 
of this 
businessmen’s organization. Since 
February the Arkansas Economic 
Council-State Chamber of Com- 
merce has held 50 clinics with some 
25,000 interested citizens partici- 
pating. They have 35 more in 


accomplishments active 


process, and they receive several 
calls from towns every week. 

A 48-page guidebook, Building 
Your Town, printed in two colors 
and published by Arkansas Re- 
sources and Development Commis- 
sion and Arkansas Economic 
Council-State Chamber of Com- 
merce, shows how to make a fac- 
tual analysis of any town, how to 
reveal weaknesses, how to correct 
them and formulate a sound plan 
for progress. 

The Arkansas Economic Coun- 
cil, under the leadership of Mr. 
Moses, makes regular tours to the 
various communities urging busi- 
ness groups to assist the move- 
ment, sponsor a clinic, and work 
out a long-term plan to make each 
community realize the most from 
its potentials. Every section of the 
state has been covered. During the 
week of October 15 Mr. Moses 
made 16 appearances to large 
audiences of businessmen and 
women. On this trip he was joined 
at various times by some 30 mem- 
bers of the board of directors of 
the Arkansas Economic Council. 

It seems fair to ask, “Is a 
public service company justified in 
spending money to carry its part 
of such a program?” Mr. Moses’ 
answer to this question is: “No 
public service company can grow 
any faster than the communities 
it serves. Being a local enterprise, 
its prosperity is irrevocably tied 
to the area it services.” 

However, it is not necessary to 
accept this answer, good as it is. 
The figures speak for themselves. 
In 1940 Arkansas Power & Light 
operating revenues were $10,012,- 
133. In 1947 they were $18,851,- 
666. In 1948 revenues will be more 
than $22,000,000. In 1940 the 
company had 119,078 customers, 
in 1947 it had 192,081, and the 
figure has passed 200,000 in 1948. 
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ouR fingers fly lightly over the Finger- 
Form Keys with wonderful typing 
freedom. 
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With an Underwood All Electric it’s a how fresh 
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wood All Electric: Electric keyboard. Electric shifting. 
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tifically designed key- 
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rhythm of finger movement 
... therefore better letters, with 
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Underwood All Electric 
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On the other hand, electric rates 
of the company have decreased 
from 25 cents per, kilowatt hour in 
1913, when the company started, 
to an average of 3.7 cents per 
kilowatt hour today. Comparison 
of these rates was shown on a float 
in the company’s thirty-fifth an- 
niversary parade. 

These figures are 
enough that the broad-gauged at- 
tempt to improve Arkansas’ eco- 
nomic status has paid off in dollars 
and cents as well as in satisfaction 
and improved public relations. It 
may not be so difficult to raise 
money for expansion in the future. 

To insure continuation of its 
growth, the expansion program of 
Arkansas Power & Light Company 
has been projected to 1952. This 
program is based on estimated in- 
crease in the demand for current. 
By 1952 it is anticipated the com- 
pany will enjoy an annual revenue 
of $28,336,100 from its 238,601 


customers. 


evidence 


Estimates show that $88,000,- 
000 in new investment will be 
needed to provide the facilities re- 
quired by its customers. But it 
seems certain that even New York 
financial men will not hesitate to 
provide the capital when they see 
what has happened. 

For several years Mr. Moses has 
held up to his employees the goal 
of making Arkansas Power & 
Light Company the best utility 
company in the country. All 
printed matter carries the slogan, 
“Make our company the best.” To 
spark this program and give it life, 
the company holds meetings or 
schools for all employees from 
supervisors up—“even including 
our lawyers,” Mr. Moses says. 
They are told that the company 
has an investment of $40,000 per 
employee, and all who attend are 
asked to pledge their best effort 
to “Make our company the best.” 
Constant training and many meet- 
ings drive home the idea that the 





J. H. Sprott, president of The Globe-Wernicke Company, proudly displays two 
new aluminum chairs, the executive swivel chair and side chair, with back, seat, 
and arms of foam rubber. The Duran plastic upholstery comes in a variety of 
colors, and the frames are satin finished. Four junior executive models, a posture 
chair, and an institutional chair complete the new line which was announced by 
the office furniture company to dealers at a breakfast meeting in the Stevens 
Hotel during the recent National Stationers Association convention in Chicago 
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company can thrive and provide 
more employment only by improv- 
ing service to customers and doing 
a little more than seems necessary 
to turn customer into a 
booster. 

Mr. Moses has deep faith in the 
future of his company and his 
state. He was born at Hampton, 
Arkansas, educated at Ouachita 
College and Tulane University, 
graduated from Arkansas Law 
School, and was secretary to three 
Arkansas governors. His lay 
partner was the late Senator Jo 
T. Robinson. He joined Arkansas 
Power, then under the direction of 
the late Harvey Couch, in 1918 
Mr. Couch will be remembered as 
the first director of Reconstruc 
tion Finance Corporation unde: 
President Hoover. 

When Mr. Couch died, Mr. 
Moses was elected president of the 
company in 1941. It is part of The 
Middle South System including 
Arkansas Power & Light, Missis- 
sippi Power & Light, Louisiana 
Power & Light, and New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc. 

Mr. Moses is emphatic in his 
belief that any business can 
profitably devote some of its execu- 
tive time and company money to 
improving the economy of the 
region it serves. Much of his time 
goes into this type of work. He 
sees everybody and always listens 
to complaints. His telephone rings 
constantly with calls from men 
over the state concerning varied 
improvement. projects, meetings, 
dinners, banquets, and other com- 
munity activities. 

Between telephone calls, he ex 
plains that his job is to keep the 
company sold to the public, to 
customers, employees, and stock: 
holders, and not to kill himself 
with technical details which are 
better handled by others. 

As he talks, the telephone rings 
He answers, “Hello, Bill. Glad to 
hear from you. Are you going to 
be at our meeting at Texarkana 
tomorrow night? Bring Ed. W: 
need him, and it will do him good 
to get out and see what we are 
doing.” 


each 
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ORY BUSIESE SYSTEMS 


There are Egry Business Systems for Purchasing, Re- 
ceiving, Shipping, Billing, Accounting, Pay Rolls, 
Production, Cost Records, Cash and Charge Sales, 
Delivery, Inventories, Refunds, Credits, Acknowledg- 
ments, and scores of others. Most of these systems 
were developed by EGRY SYSTEMS SERVICE, a 
group of experts who have broadened the application 
of Egry Business Systems to such an extent that what- 
ever your requirements, Egry has a system to meet 
the need. However, if you have a specific problem, 
bive us the facts, and EGRY SYSTEMS SERVICE 


ON THE JOB 


& 

will develop forms to meet your particular require- 
ment. The ability of EGRY SYSTEMS SERVICE to 
develop forms for even the most complicated opera- 
tion is the result of more than fifty-five years of 
experience and know-how. 4 Egry Business Systems 
may be used profitably by every type of business. 
They speed the writing of records by hand or on 
the typewriter, and give you an unusually high degree 
of protection and control. 4 Investigate! Call the 
Egry representative in your vicinity, or write to Day- 
ton. No obligation whatever. Address Dept. A. 
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THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 


EGRY CONTINUOUS FORMS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, TORONTO 14, ONT., CANADA 
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Half the Salesmen Sell Three Times as Much 


(Continued from page 11) 


radio program for children is used 
52 weeks of the year on NBC. 
With knowledge of dealer pref- 
erences, advertising is concen- 
trated on the numbers dealers have 
already agreed to push. Dealers 
plan merchandising events around 
the advertising schedules, and a 
tight, well-integrated season’s sell- 
ing program is developed as 
further insurance of big volume on 
fewer numbers. 

Large volume sales on fewer 
numbers have held down costs. 
Heavy advertising and careful 
styling to meet dealer demands 
have enabled the company to com- 
pete successfully in the biggest 
markets. Almost all of the leading 
metropolitan merchandisers fea- 
ture one or more of the Brown 
brands—stores such as Macy’s in 
New York, The Fair in Chicago, 
Hudson’s in Detroit, the Gimbel 
stores, Kaufmann’s in Pittsburgh, 
Rich’s in Atlanta, the May Com- 
pany stores, Frederick & Nelson in 
Seattle, The Broadway in Los An- 
geles, and Schuster’s in Milwaukee. 
In any key city, Brown is almost 
certain to sell the best stores. 

Selling to the bigger stores has 
not interfered with selling to the 
company’s traditional and oldest 
customers—the small-town mer- 
chants. What proved to be good 
for the big merchants was equally 
good for smaller merchants. 
Smaller inventories, faster moving 
stocks, fewer end-of-season “dogs” 
which failed to sell—all these ad- 
vantages are just as important to 
the smaller merchants as to the 
big ones. 

Mr. Gamble suggested we name 
a small city anywhere so he could 
send for the sales record and see 
what Brown sold there. We men- 
tioned Brookhaven, Mississippi, a 
town of 6,232 souls, 54 miles south 
- of Jackson on the main line of the 
Illinois Central. 

The sales record card showed 
that one merchant selling several 
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Brown lines in Brookhaven had 
bought $28,000 worth of shoes in 
1948. That “isn’t hay” on any- 
body’s sales ledger. While Brook- 
haven is a reasonably prosperous 
town, it certainly holds no records 
for high per capita income. 

We asked Mr. Gamble what the 
picture in Brookhaven probably 
was under the old general-line sales 
policy. “I don’t know exactly but 
it was probable that our salesmen 
sold $2,000 or $2,500 worth of one 
line in Brookhaven, then went on 
to the next town, leaving all our 
other lines without representation. 
At least that was the case in many 
such towns until we began the 
present specialized selling policy,” 
he explained. 

While the shoe business is rea- 
sonably stable, it has always been 
a hazardous one because of the 
many styles and numbers, the size 
problem, and the old tradition of 
selling a dealer as few shoes as he 
cared to buy. Today Brown has 
removed many of these hazards, 
both to itself and to its customers. 

The company now has 388 fran- 
chise dealers, who sell several of 
the Brown lines. These are in- 
dependently owned and exclusive 
shoe stores, located in 42 out of 
48 states in the smaller cities. This 
ever-expanding group of  inde- 
pendent retailers is an important 
indication of Brown’s strength in 
these markets. 

With each factory producing 
only one type of shoe production 
costs are lower, efficiency higher. 
Under the old system the same 
worker often worked on several 
types of shoes. The low-priced 
lines cost too much and the higher- 
priced lines suffered in quality 
when the same workers produced 
different lines. 

Today workers acquire more 
skill and are capable of greater 
production with no more effort be- 
cause they concentrate on one line. 
There are 34 Brown plants, 26 of 


which produce shoes. The others 
are specialty factories, such as 
carton plants, heel factories, etc. 

Mr. Gamble came to 
Shoe Company in April 1919, 
shortly after resigning a commis- 
sion as an infantry lieutenant in 
World War I’s Second Division. 
He was a member of the sales and 
advertising department, handling 
research. Later he was made sales 
manager of the Western division, 
became a board member in 1937, 
vice president in charge of sales in 
1937, and president in February 
1948. 

He is the third man to serve as 
president of Brown Shoe. John A. 
Bush, Mr. Gamble’s predecessor, 
became board chairman in 1948. 
He served as president for 32 
years and completed 50 years with 
the company in May 1947. George 
Warren Brown, one of the found- 
president from 1878 


Brown 


ers, was 
until 1915. 





Stark Industrial Park 


HREE years ago Stark Gen- 

eral Hospital was a 175-build- 
ing unit in Charleston, South 
Carolina, that the Government was 
trying to sell. Today this former 
wartime unit is a bustling indus- 
trial development with 65 new and 
diversified industries employing 
more than 1,500 workers. 

The project began in 1945 when 
16 businessmen invested $10,000 
each and formed the Charleston 
Development Board. The group 
began an advertising program to 
attract new industries, and tried 
to achieve diversification. 

The result is the new develop- 
ment with 65 industries, manufac- 
turing such things as furniture, 
optical 


fountain shirts, 


products, potato chips, and many 


pens, 
others. 
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New HANT 


America’s First Calculator again sets standards for highest achieve- 
ment in calculator design with the new Marchant Figuremaster. . 
BEAUTIFUL TO SEE: Five new features pleasing to the eye — emphasizing 40% 
greater dial visibility; functional, streamlined design; scientific color selection. 


BEAUTIFUL TO OPERATE: Seven new features profitable to the user who is 
interested in the greatest amount of figure-work for the least expense and 
trouble —emphasizing the Universal Tabulator and Flip-set Decimals. 


BEAUTIFUL TO TOUCH: Six new features helpful to the hand—emphasizing the 
Phantom Touch .. . no lighter touch is known. 

With Marchant’s traditional supremacy in accuracy control, sim- 
plicity and speed, these achievements establish the new Marchant 
Figuremaster as the foremost calculator in the business world. 











FIGURE FASTER WITH A FIGUREMASTER 


The Marchant Man in your phone book will be proud to show you how. Or for a complete description and 
full-color illustration of the Figuremaster, send for Folder 1910E. Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Oakland 8, California 
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A Business That Helps Retailers Prosper 


(Continued from page 165) 


will result in an important con- 
tribution to a reduction in distri- 
bution costs and that will insure 
the company’s survival in an era 
when wholesaling in some lines has 
been shrinking in volume and im- 
portance. And it believes that the 
merchant who buys from Hib- 
bard’s will be better able to meet 
competition from other independ- 
ents and from chain and mail-order 
houses than any other merchant. 

In almost every phase of its 
operation, buying, merchandising, 
inventory control, billing, order 
filling, handling merchandise, pack- 
ing, and shipping, Hibbard’s de- 
parts sharply from tradition and 
custom. This departure is so radi- 
cal in some ways that the methods 
in use at the new building will con- 
ceivably influence and set the pace 
for all wholesaling operations for 
a generation to come. In the re- 
ports which follow we shall try to 
verify this statement. 

When Mr. Whipple began his 
intensive study of ways to reduce 
costs many years ago he quickly 
found that both hardware whole- 
salers and retailers tend to carry 
too much merchandise, to buy and 
sell that merchandise in unprofit- 
able quantities. 

Some years ago in a test the 
company found that 25 per cent 
of the lines on its orders had an 
extended value of less than $1, and 
that the total extension rep- 
resented only 4 per cent of the 
value of the order. Many, many 
items so small and so low in price 
were carried despite any possibility 
of showing a profit on those items. 
Once the Hibbard stocks contained 
60,000 items. They are down today 
to 30,000 items, and are going 
smaller just as fast as merchandise 
shortages and irregularities are 
ironed out. The war, with its upset 
of production in hard lines, almost 
stopped the Hibbard simplifica- 


tion program dead in its tracks. 
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Nevertheless, while its buyers were 
getting any merchandise up to its 
quality standards when shortages 
rule, other Hibbard 
executives were busy planning to 
make drastic cuts in the number of 
items, in the number of sizes, 
weights, styles, and colors, as soon 
as buying conditions approached 
normal. 

Another discovery of Hibbard’s 
is that the ruling factor in a profit- 
able order is not the number of 
items on the order, but the “per 
line value” of each line on the 
order. For many years old-timers 
in hardware sales departments 
urged and persuaded, cajoled and 
heckled salesmen to “sell the full 
line.” Hibbard’s discovered that 
this was a major error. An order 
becomes profitable or unprofitable 
because of the per line value, not 
because of a variety of items call- 
ing for broken packages, un- 
economic quantities. Each line on 
an order for hardware at wholesale 
creates its own order filling prob- 
lem, its own packing, shipping, and 
billing problem. If the value of 
that line is too low there is noth- 
ing for the company to do but take 
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the loss. Hibbard’s has _ long 
worked to teach its customers that 
both they and the company stand 
to earn more in the long run if 
each line on an order calls for 
enough merchandise to make the 
filling of the order profitable and 
economical. 

When the company was deep in 
its study of hardware merchandis- 
ing several years back, it discovered 
that no one in a wholesale house 
has enough firsthand information 
about what happens in a retail 
store. To remedy this the company 
began buying and operating a 
small group of laboratory or ex- 
perimental stores. Merchandise is 
sold to these stores at exactly the 
same prices charged other re- 
tailers. With the knowledge gained 
at firsthand in operating these 
stores Hibbard executives know 
they are right when they tell other 
retailers it is not necessary to 
carry a wide variety of stock. 

Next month the second in this 
series of three articles will tell how 
Hibbard’s system has_ reduced 
costs and will explain the labor- 
saving method used to speed order 


filling. 





Health Benefit 


HEN the Federation of Em- 
ployees’ Benefit Associations 
held its annual meeting last month 
in Chicago, it was the second one 
in the organization’s brief history. 
During its 2 years’ existence, how- 
ever, the federation has enrolled 
27 associations and companies, in- 
cluding Elgin National Watch 
Company, Fuller Brush Company, 
General Mills, Inc., and Jewel Tea 
Company, Inc. 
The federation consists largely 
of employee benefit groups, most 


Federation 


of which were formed years ago 
by employees themselves. They 
were formed to provide protection 
in the event of illness and death 
of an employee or his dependents. 

With the new federation, in- 
terested companies can profit from 
experiences of other businesses 
that have sick compensation plans, 
as*well as programs for hospital 
and surgical care, group life, ac- 
cident and disability insurance, 
and pension and_ profit-sharing 
arrangements. 
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Size 5 by 8 inches. 200 pages for 
appointments, etc. 200 pages of data 


Daily appointment secretary ruled 
out for half-hourly engagements 


Record for keeping track of income 
tax deductions—salary, dividends 


International air travel; flying time; 
fares between U. S. and abroad 


List of recommended hotels in 
principal U. S. cities and overseas 


Chart of railroad passenger and 
air fares between all large cities 


Hunting, fishing seasons chart— 
with additional game, fish data 


Chart showing range of this year’s 
New York stock market quotations 


List of sources of business data; 
buying power by states and sections 


Section to keep track of golf scores, 
addresses, investments, and bonds 


Road mileage between principal 
cities of United States and Canada 


Directory of hotel accommoda- 
tions available for group meetings 


Calendar of important anniversaries 
and business events of the year 
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| > —e year, just before the Christmas season, 
Dartnell publishes a de luxe Personal Record 
Book for executives. America’s top-flight business 
and professional men, many of whom have bought 
it every year since it was first published, say it is 
the finest personal desk book in the world. Superbly 
produced, each copy is bound by hand in imported 
leather. The pages are edged in gold. There are 
two hundred pages for appointments, memoranda, 
income tax, stock, bond, and private financial rec- 
ords. In addition there are two hundred pages of 
extraordinarily useful information for busy men 
such as recommended hotels, railroad and air 
fares, auto mileages between principal cities, pop- 
ulation statistics, stock market ranges, hunting and 
fishing laws, important events and anniversaries, 
and much more. 


Feraonal Kéord Poke for Execiitiver 


Whether he wants to record an appointment, keep track of expenses, find 
the best hotel in any city, or the cost of air travel from New York to Cincin- 
nati, the executive will find the answer in his Personal Record Book. It 
becomes his constant companion at home, at the office, or on a trip. It 
enables him to keep a record of what he did, whom he saw, and where he 
went. There is no other desk book like it anywhere. Distinguished users 
include Benjamin F. Fairless, president of U. S. Steel; Spencer Tracy; 
Ed Sullivan, the columnist; Leroy Lincoln, president, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Sherman Billingsley of the Stork Club; Jim Farley; 
Clinton Anderson, former Secretary of Agriculture; and Ismet Inonu, 
President of the Republic of Turkey. It is an impressive and memorable 
Christmas gift for your own personal use and for those friends and custom- 
ers you may wish specially to favor. Best of all, it is a practical gift that is 
sure to be used and appreciated the whole year round. 


A choice of two bindings is available. Imported Black Sheepskin leather at 
$5.50 each or $58.80 a dozen. In the finest binding of all, imported Red 
Morocco, they cost $8.00 each or $88.80 a dozen. These prices include an 
individual gift box for each book. Individual names may be imprinted in 
gold at 30 cents per book additional. 


----------------—---------4 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois soe ate 


Send ........... 1949 PersoNAL Recorp Books in the binding checked: 


[] Sheepskin, $5.50 []) Morocco $8.00. Including gift box, postage and 
packing. Imprint names attached in gold at 30 cents extra. 


INDIVIDUAL. POSITION 


COMPANY 


STREET....... 


Mie Gaerne 


ove BONE.....-0000- STATE. 
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How Aldens Mechanizes Its Mailing List 


(Continued from page 21) 


tomers are noted, the cards are 
turned at an angle so that they 
are easily separated from the 
others. Elliott stencils that are at- 
tached to the cards with the cus- 
tomers’ names and addresses are 
used for imprinting wrappers. 

The system has been perfected 
to eliminate as much waste mo- 
tion as possible, but with more 
than 3,000,000 cards to thumb 
through, it is no wonder that weeks 
are needed to complete one mailing. 

Twice a year Aldens has an- 
other checking job—eliminating 
cards for customers who haven’t 
done any business with the mail- 
order house recently. Every cus- 
tomer card must be checked the 
same as they are checked for the 
various mailings, and cards are 
removed for those customers who 
haven’t sent any orders for the 
last two seasons. About 20 per 
cent of the cards are eliminated 
through this check, but new or 
former customers keep the total 
number of cards about the same. 

Therefore, with these two 
searches combined with those for 
mailings of catalogs or flyers, 
workers at Aldens would normally 
check its more than 3,000,000 
customer cards several times a 
year. 

To eliminate the time and 
tedium required in a manual sys- 
tem of finding which customers 
should get catalogs and which cus- 
tomers should be withdrawn from 
the files, Aldens is mechanizing the 
department with Remington Rand 
tabulating equipment and Diebold 
filing systems. The mechanization 
is on an experimental basis, but 
the experiment is working so well 
that management plans a complete 
gradual conversion. 

To illustrate the difference be- 
* tween the manual and mechanical 
processes, we can follow an order 
from some home in _ Indiana 
through the various steps. Key to 
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the system is the Remington Rand 
punched card. When the order 
comes in, the Diebold file is checked 
to see if there is already a card 
for that customer. If there is not, 
a new card is key punched with the 
customer’s name and address at 
the top of the card, and the card 
is then interpreted. On the left end 
of the card is typed the cus- 
tomer’s name and address—used 
for stenciling catalog and _ ship- 
ping wrappers. 

From here on out the steps are 
the same whether the customer is 
new or old. A hand punch is used 
to punch holes designating the 
date and amount of the order. For 
example, if it is a $10 order, the 
number 10 is punched under “Fall 
1948.” A tiny pin attached to the 
hand punch fits into the little holes 
in the center of the numbers, thus 
assuring correct spacing of the 
holes. A specially designed hand 
stencil is used to print the name 
and address on a shipping wrapper 
that will accompany the order to 
the shipping room. 

Now suppose that there is a 
catalog mailing to go out. Filing 
through the cards manually is no 
longer necessary with Indiana cus- 
tomers. All the cards go into the 
Remington Rand tabulator, which 
bypasses those that do not qualify 
for catalogs. Names and addresses 
of the customers to get catalogs 
are automatically printed on con- 
tinuous forms that are merely torn 
at the perforations and sent to 
the shipping department. These 
printed wrappers are used on the 
catalogs sent to the qualifying 
customers in Indiana. 

In some cases there might be two 
mailings to go out at the same 
time. Certain customers are to get 
the larger catalog, and all the 
others should get the flyer to be 
mailed then, too. The tabulating 
machine is preset to print only 
the first group, and the wrappers 


are labeled mechanically. Then by 
a flick of a switch all the remaining 
names and addresses are printed, 
with the machine automatically by- 
passing those cards already 
printed for the first mailing. 
Eventually the tabulator will be 
so adapted to the work that several 
mailings can be checked and 
printed at the same time by merely 
setting certain dials. 

More time is saved in the semi- 
annual check to eliminate cus- 
tomers who haven’t ordered from 
Aldens within the last two seasons. 
The cards go through the sorter 
at the rate of 25,000 cards an 
hour, dropping out cards for those 
customers who have placed no re- 
cent orders. 

All of Aldens’ customer cards 
will eventually be converted to the 
machine method of processing. 
When that happens the depart- 
ment of girls that checks qualified 
customers will be virtually elimi- 
nated. There will be an estimated 
saving of about 85 per cent in 
time, since a mailing that now 
takes from 4 to 5 weeks can be 
done in 1 week with complete 
mechanization. 

There will also be a saving of 
about 10 per cent in the time it 
takes to keep the cards up to date. 
As mentioned before, most cards 
are now posted in colored ink with 
the date and amount when the 
order comes in. Finding the proper 
customer’s card in the big cabinet 
files naturally takes longer than 
with the new Diebold visible files, 
and posting figures by hand, of 
course, takes longer than punching 
holes. 

The new system of preparing 
mail-order lists is, of course, 
adaptable to other businesses that 
make up big mailings. R. W. Jack- 
son, president of Aldens, said that 
“This is the first major develop- 
ment in mail-order operating tech- 
niques in the last decade.” 
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President 


1. Rollo Treadmill ought to be tycooning behind 
his big desk. But he can’t make decisions without 
up-to-date inventory, purchasing, and sales reports. 
Modern McBee methods would put Rollo on a sound 
footing. They’d put all the facts at his finger tips, 
save him work, money and worry — without expensive 
installations or special personnel. 





2. Harry Go-Round gets up on his high horse 
when you ask him how No. 319 is moving in District 
82. Harry’s wet-thumb boys could tell him — next 
week. McBee Unit Analysis could tell him simply, 
clearly, and today how this year is shaping up, how 
every salesman and every item in every district looks 
in the whole picture. 





Busy man, youve had a little day 





Comptroller 


3. Carl Cage works himself and his office overtime 
all the time. His people tell Carl they could do their 
fact-ferreting fast with modern methods, but they 
can’t see beyond the end of his “‘no’s.”’ It’s just that 
he’s penny-wise. If Carl were cagey, he’d use low-cost 
Keysort cards that get out reports and payrolls in 
hours where it used to take days. 


Production Manager 


4. Donald Dock is tied down by schedule gremlins. 
Strains all day, ‘but his schedules are guesstimates, 
and he plans tool and material requirements almost 
blindfolded. Keysort, the marginally punched card 
that’s so easy to key and sort, would put Donald on 
an even keel — show him just what is needed where 
to keep which men and machines busy. 


McBee puts accurate management facts 
on your desk when you need them. Does 
it at less cost than any other system. 
Does it with simple, flexible methods 
and machines that any girl in your of- 
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fice can understand. Take Keysort, for 
instance. It is based on cards with 
holes punched along the edges. These 
pre-coded holes make the cards me- 
chanically articulate. They make it 


easy to collect a wealth of data... . 
classify it ... file it... find it . . . use 
it .. . quickly and accurately. There’s 
a McBee man near you. Ask him to 
drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort — The Marginally Punched Card + 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 





New Chemical Fields Unearthed 


(Continued from page 19) 


1,000,000 tons of phosphate rock. 
The new Noralyn mine is expected 
to turn out 1,500,000 tons a year. 

Noralyn is another achievement 
of Louis Ware. It is so efficient 
that it recovers about 93 per cent 
of the phosphate excavated, where- 
as the top heretofore has been 
about 87 per cent. Reasons for 
such efficiency are the improved 
flotation methods and the _in- 
creased mechanization of the mine. 
The margin of human error is 
virtually eliminated with the 
machines. 

The man who designed much of 
the equipment and originated and 
perfected Noralyn’s processes is 
Dr. I. Milton LeBaron, distantly 
related to Francis LeBaron, dis- 
coverer of Florida’s Bone Valley 
back in the eighties. Millions of 
years ago when America was be- 
ing covered with an ice glacier, the 
jungles of Florida were the re- 
treating ground for animals from 
all parts of the country. The sea 
later covered the peninsula and be- 
came a wet burial ground for the 
animals. When the sea retreated, 
earth covered the bones, and the 
valley became the phosphate bow! 
of the world. 

Florida furnishes almost half of 


the earth’s phosphate tonnage, 
and the state’s fields are estimated 
to have enough reserve to last at 
least 500 years. 

All International employees are 
under a group insurance plan, 
which includes accident, health, 
hospitalization, and surgical bene- 
fits. The plan was liberalized at a 
directors’ meeting last month. The 
company bears the greater part of 
the additional financial burden. 

Mr. Ware also has introduced 
an executive retirement plan (for 
which the president is not eligible). 
The corporation pays the entire 
cost, and executives participate in 
the plan after they have been with 
the company for 3 years. After 
retiring, the executives each year 
receive 30 per cent of their average 
annual salary, figured from their 
last 10 years with International. 

In 1947, International awarded 
four college scholarships, two 
through the Florida Phosphate 
division and two through the 
Potash division in New Mexico. 
One in each location was to an out- 
standing pupil not the son or 
daughter of an employee, and the 
second was awarded to either an 
employee or the son or daughter 
of an employee. Each scholarship 


was for $600, to be duplicated 
each year if high scholastic stand- 
ing is maintained. The awards 
were also made this year, and will 
be an annual presentation. 

With all his activities, Mr. 
Ware still finds time to visit vari- 
ous branch offices and to attend 
directors’ mectings in different 
parts of the country. During a re- 
cent 60 days, for example, he was 
in Milwaukee for a stockholders’ 
meeting, in Los Angeles for the 
same reason, in Carlsbad for an 
examination of the mine there, in 
San Francisco for a mining con- 
ference, in the Amino plant at San 
Jose, and in the East for a stock- 
holders’ and directors’ meeting. He 
also makes frequent trips to the 
company’s properties in Florida, 
and several months ago visited 
Europe on business. In between 
trips he is in his Chicago office. 

James P. Margeson, Jr., Inter- 
national’s executive vice president, 
describes Mr. Ware as a man with 
a personality that attracts people 
to him. “Such a man is a great 
asset to the corporation, one that 
pays stockholders huge dividends 
by his ability to attract good men 
and develop the best that is in 
them.” 





Industry-Wide Bargaining 


INCE the importance of collec- 

tive bargaining became recog- 
nized in industry, the question of 
whether bargaining should be in- 
dustry-wide has been hotly debated 
by management and union leaders 
alike. 

Most recent publication to take 
the negative side of this question 
is the pamphlet Industry-Wide 
Bargaining, released by The 
Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion, Incorporated, under a grant 
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from the Falk Foundation of Pitts- 
burgh. Author Leo Wolman, 
Columbia University professor of 
economics, argues that the main 
danger in this type of collective 
bargaining arises from “labor 
monopolies” exercised by unions 
in an industry-wide bargaining 
position. Collusion between power- 
ful labor organizations and power- 
ful employer organizations could 
result in danger to price structures 
and business practices. 


The National Planning Associa- 
tion, directed by Beardsley Ruml, 
board chairman of R. H. Macy & 
Company, Inc.; Thomas Roy 
Jones, board chairman of Ameri- 
can Type Founders, Inc.; Fowler 
McCormick, board chairman of 
International MHarvester Com- 
pany; and others, seems to find 
otherwise. NPA’s pamphlets on 
Causes of Industrial Peace argue 
business organizations which can 
formulate definite policies should 
deal with strong labor union or- 
ganizations that can keep their 
promises. 
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means Comfort 
for Men in Business 


\ 





7 
ERE is a chair — the Goodform \, 
Comfort Master Junior, No.  \' 


+i 
‘ 


3257—designed especially for division 
and department heads. Five simple 
adjustments fit it to any man’s per- 
sonal requirements, thereby increas- 
ing comfort, reducing fatigue, and 
promoting good healthful posture. 


The rigid frame of welded alumi- 
num is light in weight yet sturdy 
and long lived. There are no splin- 
ters or rough edges to damage cloth- 
ing. Simple washing with soap and 
water keeps the satin-smooth ano- 
dized aluminum finish sparkling 
through the years. 


Luxurious foam rubber cushions 
the seat and back. Molded plastic 
arms are long-wearing and easily 


OCODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
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cleaned. Modern covering material 


is available in colors to suit your taste. 


Why not try a Goodform Comfort 
Master Junior in your own office for 
ten days without cost or obligation? 
Write for the name of our nearest 
branch or dealer. 


METAL DESKS 


METAL FILING CABINETS 


This is the Goodform Comfort 
Master Junior, No. 3257. 


GOODFORM 
Adjustable 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


A product of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT B -12 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


STEEL SHELVING 
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NG! POSTAL RATES CHANGE JAN. 1 


Commercial Controls Model 970 Scale (70 
lb. capacity) with New 1949 Rate Chart 


LL scales with postage computed at present rates become obsolete 
January 1, 1949! That’s when numerous changes made by the 
Government become effective. New Commercial Controls Scales embody- 
ing the necessary changes are designed to handle your requirements for 
all types of mailing. Get your order in NOW for delivery in December! The 
same accuracy, precision and convenience is built into these new scales that 
has characterized Commercial Controls Scales for many years. You can 
depend on these distinctive features to save you time and money. 

The new Model 970 Parcel Post Scale, 70 lb. (illustrated above), in addi- 
tion to showing changes in parcel post rates, includes third class, book rate 
and the new air parcel post computations. The new All Purpose Postal 

Scale, 30 lb. capacity (same model 
design as illustration), includes com- 
putations on first class, air mail, third 
class, surface and air parcel post. 


NEW 1949 LETTER SCALES 
Model 100 — 20 ozs. or 3 Ibs. Capacities 


Shows new postage computations on 
first class, air mail, third class; also air 
and surface parcel post. 


For futher in’ormation, call Commercial Controls .. . listed in your local 
telephone directory. For NEW POSTAL RATE WALL CHART, send 25c 
in coin to Commercial Controls, Dept. AB-128, Rochester 2, New York. 


Metered Mail Systems « Letter and Parcel Post Scales 
Letter Openers « Envelope Sealers « Multipost Stamp Affixers 


dmmercial sii One «en Sein ions Bp Aa 


Avtomatic Stomp Vending Machines « Mail Bags « Pok-Tyers 
ONLOIS 





Automatic Typewriters 
Soles and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
ORPORAT 4j Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario — 





Reports Have 
The Answers 


(Continued from page 28) 


tions from the six divisions. The 
forecast is projected a year ahead. 

Another report the president re- 
ceives is on expenditures for new 
facilities, which are budgeted by 
divisions. 

To encourage competitive spirit 
among the 6 divisions, a report 
called “Ten Measures of Plant Ef- 
ficiency” has been devised. Pre- 
pared quarterly, the measures are: 
(1) Sales per $1 of gross plant 
and equipment, (2) sales per $1 of 
gross equipment only, (3) sales 
per square foot of floor space, (4) 
sales per $1 of working capital, 
(5) inventory turnover (number 
of times a year), (6) ratio of 
salaries and wages to sales, (7) 
ratio of manufacturing expense to 
productive labor, (8) ratio of ad- 
ministrative, sales, and service ex- 
pense to sales, (9) ratio of operat- 
ing profit to sales, (10) ratio of 
operating profit to invested 
capital. 

Stewart-Warner combines ma- 
chines and methods in producing 
these various reports that go to 
top management. Sales statistics, 
expense distribution analyses, and 
payroll are written on IBM equip- 
ment, using punched cards with 
tabulating machines. With these 
cards, sales can be broken down by 
regions, by salesmen, or in any 
other way needed. They are quick- 
ly sorted by machine and then 
printed on the tabulator. Expense 
analyses are separated the same 
way. 

On the other hand, such records 
as accounts receivable and stock- 
holders’ ledgers are prepared on 
Burroughs accounting machines. 
Many reports, such as profit-and- 
loss statement and departmental 
operating expense reports, are 
printed by a Ditto duplicator on 
McBee forms which are then in- 
serted in McBee binders. 
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New Tools for 
The Office 


December 1948 


An executive of a large indus- 
trial plant was told by an engineer 
recently that a machine in one of 
his shops was too old for efficient 
use. The executive didn’t hesitate. 
“Throw it out,” he said, “and get 
a new one to replace it.” A couple 
of weeks later the same executive 
was told that a certain filing sys- 


tem would save his office a great 


deal of time and effort, and this 
time he didn’t hesitate either. “Our 
old system is all right; we'll make 
out with it.” Too many men in top 
management have the same idea. 
They continue to use old methods 
and equipment in the office, but 
declare that their plants must have 
the latest and best of everything 
in order to get top production. 


This combination desk and conference table is a feature of 
the office of M. C. Eaton, president of The Norwich Phar- 
macal Company. It has a one-piece burled walnut top and 
sides of bleached mahogany, which was also used in the 
chair frames. The walls are Primavera Realwood paneling, 
and the conference chairs are upholstered in rich brown 
mottled leather. The desk chair is light blue, and the car- 
peting is henna. Mohair draperies have a primitive all- 
over Aztec pattern in browns, blues, and natural tones 
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The conference table at Norwich is burled walnut and has a continuous shelving around it that affords conference members 
an opportunity to keep files and memoranda in reach but out of sight. Note the pharmacist’s mortar and pestle ash trays 


Norwich’s New Offices 





Top management at The 
Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
pany stresses the impor- 
tance of modern equip- 
ment in the plant and in 
the office. Evidence of this 
emphasis is found in the 
new buildings that fea- 
ture the latest working 
tools for all employees 





HE Norwich Pharmacal Com- 

pany, Norwich, New York, re- 
cently completed a new 60-foot 
square tower and a manufacturing 
and packaging wing. The buildings 
are the first units in a long-term 
plan to give the company more 
than 650,000 square feet of space 
in one integrated modern plant. 

The entire first floor and base- 
ment of the new manufacturing 
wing is devoted to employee facili- 
ties. These include an 800-seat 
cafeteria, large modern kitchen 
and lounges, lavatories, and other 
conveniences. The cafeteria fea- 
tures a metal acoustic ceiling and 
has the latest in modern equip- 
ment, such as aluminum chairs 
with buff-colored simulated leather 
upholstery. 

The buildings, designed and 
erected by the Austin Company, 
are of welded steel frame construc- 
tion with face brick exterior and 
limestone and aluminum trim. The 
upper floors are of unique design, 
with a grid framing to facilitate 
the removal of floor segments at 


any time to accommodate changing 
production demands. 

The structure of the manufac- 
turing building is 80 feet wide and 
has been designed to permit the 
installation of a large number of 
filling lines for different products 
across the width of the building. 
Glazed tile and wood floors have 
been used throughout the manu- 
facturing areas to help maintain 
the immaculate cleanliness required 
for manufacture of pharmaceuti- 
cal products. 

Norwich is another of the many 
companies that recognize the im- 
portance of giving their employees 
the best equipment to work with 
in the cleanest and most pleasant 
surroundings. But Norwich goes 
a step ahead of some of these com- 
panies, since it also realizes that 
all workers—not just those in the 
plant—should have the proper 
tools for carrying out their jobs. 

Top management, therefore, has 
offices designed to produce a good 
impression on customers, to pro- 
mote efficiency, and to be in keep- 
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Modern Design i wv< 


The five-story air-conditioned execu- 
tive and administrative tower is the 
first unit in a long-term building 
plan by Norwich. Face brick and lime- 
stone were used for the exterior. 
(Below) The office of Robert S. Eaton, 
chairman of the board, has a leather- 
faced desk with matching insert in 
its walnut top. Fluorescent lights are 
recessed in the acoustic tile ceiling 
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ing with the rank of the various 
executives. These executive offices 
are on the fifth floor of the tower. 
There is a receptionist on duty 
here, in addition to the regular 
receptionist in the first floor lobby. 
A specially designed desk used on 
the fifth floor functions as a traffic 
guide, with one side of the desk 
extending past the receptionist, 
thus pointing the way for the 
visitor. Desk and table in this fifth 
floor lobby are bleached mahogany, 
and the sofas are upholstered in 
green leather. 

The lobby on the first floor has 
simple lines, restful color harmony, 
and unusual furnishings. The 
walls are paneled, and sectional 
sofas are upholstered in red 
leather. Antique Chinese bronze 
lamps decorate the end tables. 

The offices themselves are dis- 
tinctive and colorful. The presi- 
dent’s office is lighted with recessed 
fluorescent tubes in a circular fix- 


ture, which is in keeping with the 
design of his combination desk and 
conference table. The curved desk 
extends at one side so that execu- 
tives can group around this ex- 
tension for small conferences. 

The big walnut table in the con- 
ference room has a _ continuous 
shelving underneath that helps 


keep the top from being cluttered 
with papers. Windows cover a 
large part of one wall, and afford 


plenty of daylight. 

General office and clerical per- 
sonnel have offices that are com- 
fortable and well lighted. Walls are 
painted in several shades of green, 
with darker tones on the doors and 
movable metal partitions. Steel 
underfloor ducts hide power out- 
lets and telephone wires. 

A special room has been de- 
signed for visual controls in pur- 
chasing, manufacturing, sales, and 
merchandising activities. Built-in 
cabinets have racks suitable for 


storage of visual control boards, 
and one wall has a corkboard in- 
sert for posting displays. The 
room is also used for motion pic- 
ture and slide projections. A mov- 
able wall panel exposes a perma- 
nent screen, at the same time 
shutting out the daylight. 

Carpeting in the offices was 
made by Goodall Fabrics, Inc., 
and the draperies are mostly 
Goodall products. All the furni- 
ture and built-in cabinet work in 
the executive offices and in the 
main floor lobby were custom built 
by Rorimer-Brooks, Inc., with de- 
signs by the same company work- 
ing with the Austin Company. 
Leathers came from Gilford of 
New York, and the acoustic mate- 
rial was manufactured by United 
States Gypsum Company. Wall 
paneling is by The Formica Insula- 
tion Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and air conditioning is by York 
Corporation. 


Norwich’s reception lobby on the ground floor is distinctive for its simplicity. The terrazzo floor has a black border with 
contrasting colors, and acoustic tile ceiling has spotlights and a continuous cove with concealed fluorescent lighting 
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Lees WEIGH ocapemere 


With every businessman wondering what the future holds for him, it is an oppor- 
tune time for office executives to have latest figures on inventories, prices of goods, 
costs of paperwork, and other things vital to them and their business. They must 
have accurate reports turned out in record time to keep ahead of their competition 





UGENE C. HOELZLE, vice 
president and controller, 
Packard Motor Car Company, 
says, “The view of a company’s 
operations from the controller’s 
desk is broad and stimulating. You 
see everything that goes on—some- 
thing like looking out of hundreds 
of windows. Other departments 
are engrossed with just what they 
are doing—something like looking 
out only one window.” Mr. Hoelzle, 
you have put your finger on an 
important phase of business man- 
agement. Too many departments 
and managers are engrossed only 
in what they are doing, instead of 
looking at the business as a whole. 
That is why office management 
gives executives a good chance for 
advancement. The office manager, 
if he is a good one, serves every de- 
partment of the business. He sees 
the need for constant cooperation, 
and he sees the tragic result of 
narrow management by depart- 
ment heads who seem to think the 
entire business is run for their 
benefit and their benefit alone. 


* 


AWRENCE APPLEY, new 

president of American Manage- 
ment Association, lined up a stellar 
list of executives as speakers and 
discussion leaders for office man- 
agement division of the associa- 
tion’s conference October 26 and 
27 in New York. Several veteran 
office management leaders such as 
E. H. Connarroe, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company ; and I. A. 
Hermann, office manager, Servel, 
Inc., Evansville; were joined by 
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other executives such as L. C. 
Lovejoy, personnel director, Cru- 
cible Steel Company of America; 
A. R. Hutchinson, supervisor of 
office standards, Western Electric 
Company ; Robert C. Neaidengard, 
director of office methods, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation; 
and several others equally well 
known and respected. 


* 
CIENTIFIC APPROACH to 


office management was the 
theme of the meeting in which office 
executives from more than 750 
companies discussed the idea that 
the office manager ought to be 
just as quick to adopt scientific 
methods as the plant manager. 
Mr. Appley pointed out that the 
entire conference was a means of 
showing how the scientific man- 
agement approach to office func- 
tions is establishing new records 
of achievement in cost reduction 
and over-all efficiency in infusing 
a dynamic philosophy into office 
operations, particularly office 
planning. 


* 


MERICAN BUSINESS has 

pounded on this idea for many, 
many years. We have constantly 
pointed out that there is no sense 
in a modern, scientifically managed 
factory being held back by a poor- 
ly run, slipshod, and _ badly 
equipped office. As a rule modern 
office machines and equipment will 
pay larger returns on the invest- 
ment than when similar sums are 
put into factory equipment. Yet, 


we are sorry to say, some manage- 
ments who will go all out on 
modern factory and plant equip- 
ment, refuse to authorize purchase 
of badly needed machines and 
equipment to modernize offices. 
Office executives need to do a better 
selling job on management. We 
have noticed that men in charge of 
modern offices are almost always 
good salesmen, in the sense that 
they are able to sell management 
the modernization idea. What is 
good for the plant is good for the 


office. 


* 
HE BUSINESS SHOW, as 


usual, attracted many of the 
leading manufacturers of office 
machines, systems, forms, equip- 
ment, and furniture. It brought 
large crowds of eager spectators, 
anxious to see the latest develop- 
ments in office machines and equip- 
ment. Such interest indicates a 
healthy condition in business, be- 
cause many of the current im- 
provements in business methods 
would be impossible without the 
precision and forms 
furnished to business today. Man- 
agement is getting facts which 
would have been impossible to as- 
semble in the very recent past. 
These facts on which management 
decisions are 


machinery 


bases important 
priceless in their value to business 
today when profit margins are so 
extremely thin. It requires sharp 
tools to slice the cake so that any- 
thing is left for the owners, after 
paying high material, labor, over- 
head, and tax costs today. 
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An electric company mentioned in another part of this magazine installed mechan- 
ical accounting equipment and saves an estimated $10,000 a year. A mail-order 
house is switching to machines for preparing its numerous mailing lists and will 
save time and money. Check this department for latest equipment for your office 





Desk Accommodates One 
Or Two People 


VERSATILE is the word for the new 
Double-Duty desk made by Cole Steel 
Equipment Company, Inc. Two people 
can work comfortably and efficiently at 
the same desk. Each side has two letter- 
size Air-Flo filing drawers. Center 
drawer is a tray for pens, pencils, and 
clips. If you prefer, you can have a com- 
bination filing cabinet and safe as one 
pedestal. Facing both cabinets in the 
same direction makes the desk suitable 
for one person, when space-saving is no 
object or if an executive desk is wanted. 
Prices range from $139 to $175. 


Rigid Machine Stand 
With No Vibration 


OUTSTANDING feature of Hercules 
business machine stands is that they are 
vibration-free. This quality protects 
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valuable machines and ups the operator’s 
efficiency because it lessens fatigue. 
Meilink Steel Safe Company has intro- 
duced two basic models with flat-top or 
fixed-bed platform of standard typing 
height, 261, inches high. The stands hold 
all kinds of business machines, electric or 
manual. Pictured is the Model 86 for 
continuous-form machines. The tubular 
steel stands have big work surfaces and 
lots of leg room. Two drawers and two 
worktrays are optional. Because of their 
compact design, these stands require 
little floor space. Stands come in black, 
gray, or green wrinkle finish. 


Two New Papers for 
Photocopying 


KODAGRAPH projection paper on 
standard weight stock and _ledger- 
duplitized contact paper have been an- 
nounced by Eastman Kodak Company. 
Before these papers were added to the 
line of photographic materials, projec- 
tion paper was available only in extra 
thin and ledger weights. The new con- 
tact paper can take prints on both sides, 
This feature is useful for contracts, 
catalogs, bound records, and so on. Ex- 
posure latitude of both papers assures 
matched quality, easy-to-read prints. 
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Merry-Go-Round for 
Secretaries 


YOUR secretary can move in the best 
circles with this new device by Wheeldex 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. The 
Wheeldex Area Chair permits a busy 
person to float from one desk to another. 
Any operator at a semicircular or 
rectangular grouping of Wheeldex or 
other office or factory equipment can ride 
from job to job. As illustrated above, 
two operators can ride on the merry-go- 
round independently. 


Perforator Makes 
“Printed’’ Holes 


ONE mark that cannot be altered is a 
perforation, and now Cummins perfora- 
tors use a new process that outlines each 
perforation in dry ink, making a printed 
hole, thereby increasing visibility. The 
Cummins 300 series of portable electric 
perforators includes stock arrangements 
for all purposes for which perforating 
machines can be employed. Perforations 
make routines fast and accurate, prevent 
fraud, eliminate lost time, money, and 
material through negligence or error. 


Insures Privacy on 
Telephone 


HOW to make your phone as private as 
a booth was demonstrated at the recent 
National Business Show where Hush-A- 
Phone Corporation displayed its new 
streamlined model. With this aid snapped 
on your phone you don’t have to worry 
about eavesdroppers. At the same time 
office noises are shut out so that you can 
concentrate on the conversation. Avoid 
the delay and annoyance caused by hav- 
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ing to repeat what you say. On long- 
distance calls especially this device can 
save money for you. 


Vertical Desk File 
Easy to Adjust 


PUSHING the plate to any desired 
spacing with your finger adjusts the 
Filo vertical desk file. Filo assures a 
ready space for correspondence, folders, 
catalogs, notebooks, phone books, because 
its dividers adjust from 1/16 of an inch 
to 8 inches. In golden brown hammertone, 
the file is 10 inches wide, 12 inches long, 
and 6 inches high. 





Let us carry 
the ball 


for you 











HE problems of today’s Payroll 
Dept. are enough to wear a man 
down. 


You’ve got to worry about costly 
payroll errors ... about getting 
the payroll out on time. . . about 
government reports! 


And perhaps on top of all that 
you may have a payroll employee . 
who is quoting the amounts of sal- 
ary checks to his office friends. 
And that causes dissatisfaction and 
personnel problems. 


We'll gladly be your Payroll 
Dept. You may save money be- 
sides! 


Our trained personnel will pre- 
pare your payroll and related tax 
work on high speed alphabetic and 
numeric tabulating machines. All 
work is checked in our offices to 
bank standards. 


FREE: “Payroll Service” is an 
interesting booklet that tells you 
more about this unusual service. 


Unusual tabulation services 


Let us tabulate your sales, or- 
ders, prices, costs, inventories, 
vouchers, special reports and other 
statistics—just as we have been 
doing for many of America’s lead- 
ing firms these past 40 years. 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON @ DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave. New York 13, N. Y. 
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Electric Machine Adds 
And Subtracts 


AN ELECTRIC adding and subtracting 
machine was one of those exhibited by 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company at 
the Business Show. This ten-column ma- 
chine has a capacity of 99,999,999.99. 
Due to a standardization program many 
regular Burroughs models now include 
features formerly reserved for custom- 
built machines. 


Rollfile Protects Maps 
In Small Space 


FILING large blueprints, drawings, or 
tracings has always been a problem in 
many Offices. Kraftbilt Rollfile is the 
solution offered by Ross-Martin Com- 
pany. The map filing cabinet has a large 


drawer that will hold 96 rolled maps 
filed vertically in 2-inch wide tubes, 
Papers from 30 inches to 54 inches wide 
can be rolled to fit the tubes. Another 
space-saving feature is the door which 
glides back into the side of the cabinet 
when it is opened. Tamperproof lock 
keeps important drawings safe. Of 
heavy-gauge steel, the Rollfile is fire- 
resistant and dustproof. Complete with 
tubes the cabinet costs $193.50. 


Gathers 7,000 Sheets 


In an Hour 


COLLATING is done quickly and easily 
with the new Evans Specialty Company 
gathering machine. One operator can 
gather 7,000 sheets in an hour, and sheets 
can be fed fast enough for two operators 
to gather 14,000 sheets per hour. This is 
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RECORD-BREAKING 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT DISPLAY 
STEVENS HOTEL... CHICAGO 


*January 31, February 1 and 2 


OPERATION ECONOMY .. . that’s the theme 
of the Tenth Annual Office Equipment Display. 


It's been a sell- h r months. 
how it works. Each of eight shelves hold ” ell-out for the pon fou aes 


500 sheets of paper. When the foot 
pedal or hand lever is presssed, sheets 
slide down separate chutes to the bottom 
where they are assembled. Sheets from 


There will be 76 of the country’s leading man- 
ufacturers—11 new ones this year—exhibiting 
the latest developments in all types of office 


naps 8 by 5 inches to 12 by 17 inches can be 

ides, gathered by the machine, which will equipment and devices. 

wide handle different weights of paper at the 

ther same time. Without the chutes the ma- At the same time, the Seventh Annual Seminar 

hich chine pushes sheets out in front where , . ‘ 

inet an operator can gather them by hand. will be in session, sponsored by Office Manage- 
lock The steel and aluminum machine is 69% ment Association of Chicago and by Northwestern 
Of inches high with a base 24 by 28 inches; “ s 

fire- chute extends 18 inches. There are two University. 


with storage shelves in the base. Finished in 
office gray crinkle, the machine costs $450. 
The unit operates smoothly, with the 
possibility of “doubles” eliminated. 


Upwards of 35,000 visitors are expected at 
this interesting and informative show. Admission 
by ticket only. Be sure to get yours early from 
your equipment supplier. 


*Executives Day 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 
105 W. MADISON e CHICAGO 








Duplicator with 
Automatic Feed 


NEW Model 50 Multigraph with auto- 
matic feed was presented by Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph. The machine was in- 
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troduced just in time for the National 
Business Show. One hundred sheets is 
the capacity for continuous feeding, 
although the machine can also be fed by 
hand. The Multigraph Model 50 takes 
postcards as well as paperstock in sizes 
from 3 by 5 inches to 9%, by 14 inches. 
The pusher type feed can be installed on 
any Model 50 already in use. 


Letter Opener Takes 
Extra Thick Mail 


BULKY mail has met its match in the 
new Model A-7 Lightning letter opener. 
This electrically operated machine was 
designed especially for bank transit mail, 
report mail for insurance companies, and 
other unusually thick mail. The Bircher 
Company, Inc., product is a high speed 
opener at a reasonable price, built to 


last a business lifetime. Model A-7 made 
its debut at the recent National Business 
Show. 








Ye. Get. Ml 


Health research’s next “forward step’’ will conquer smog, Donora, Pennsylvania, 
disaster cause, according to Dr. Anthony Langa of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and W. N. Witherbridge, General Motors ventilation consultant. Killing 
industry fumes could be great human relations for American industrial companies 





Indoor sports are featured in Allen’s plan. Here bowling champion 
La Verne Brehl, assembly worker, rolls a strike for competition 


New Employee Recreation Plan Tried 
By Grand Rapids Manufacturer 


“A model plan for industrial 
recreational activity,” a booster 


for industrial relations, has 
been instituted at R. C. Allen 
Business Machines, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. The plan 
started last year with forma- 
tion of the Allen Recreation 
" Association which has_ con- 
tinued broadening facilities for 
employee recreation which now 
includes activities ranging from 
photography to weight lifting. 
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Part of the cost is borne by 
the company, but the _ plan 
avoids paternalism by requir- 
ing employees to share the ex- 
pense through a 25-cent month- 
ly membership fee. It has 
proved an effective and wel- 
come innovation for workers, 
since it offers more and better 
recreation than extra-company 
activities—at substantially re- 
duced cost over extra-company 
functions. 


“Family Week’’ Is 
Labor-Management 
Success 


The story of how the plant 
completed “30 million man- 
hours worked and only five 
grievances taken to arbitration” 
highlighted one of many ex- 
hibits at Reynolds Family 
Week. Held in a downtown 
auditorium in Louisville, where 
Reynolds Metals Company 
manufactures aluminum goods, 
the union-management  spon- 
sored affair was attended by an 
estimated 35,000 workers and 
their families. 

A program planned by joint 
sponsors of the Reynolds show 
included a sound motion picture 
film, Pigs and Progress, on 
the processing of aluminum 
from bauxite mine to finished 
product, and graphic exhibits 
of safety devices, posters ex- 
plaining the employee insurance 
plan, and many other aspects 
of company operation. Humor- 
ous films and an address by 
Board Chairman R. S. Reynolds 
were also featured. 

Dubbed “basically a good 
idea” by union spokesmen, the 
week was climaxed by pro- 
grams under the direction of 
former Governor Keen Johnson 
of Kentucky, now Reynolds 
vice president in charge of 
public relations. Mr. Johnson 
spotted and introduced such 
celebrities as company execu- 
tives, labor officials, and civic 
leaders seated in the audience. 

Both labor and management 
expressed appreciation of the 
“spirit of cooperation” which 
prevailed, and indicated the 
event will probably be repeated 
in the coming year after this 
year’s success. Other Reynolds 
plants are expected to adopt 
the idea in the near future. 


Public Service Role 
Seen Coming for 
Advertisers 


“What helps the nation helps 
business,” according to A. O 
Buckingham, director of the 
Advertising Council and vice 
president of Cluett, Peabody & 
Company, Inc. So advertising 
should be used extensively to 
sell ideas and ideals rather 
than only commodities, he tol 
a council-sponsored Chicago 
meeting recently. 

“Aside from the aesthetic 
value of public service advertis- 
ing, we know that it is just 
plain good business,” he said. 
“Public-relations-wise, partici 
pation in public welfare pro- 
grams has invariably resulted 
in increased good will toward 
the sponsoring company anil 
its products.” 

In this tense world, Mr. 
Buckingham said, public serv- 
ice advertising will continue to 
be more and more the concern 
of all in the advertising pro- 
fession. Such advertising can 
help substantially toward solu 
tion of such problems as im 
proving relations with labor 
and stopping “trembling about 
inflation, deflation, Russia, an: 
Washington.” 

A recent report on A Pro 
gram for a Better Understand 
ing of the American Economi 
System is the basis for Ad 
vertising Council work in this 
connection. Prepared by the 
American Association of Ad 
vertising Agencies and the As 
sociation of National Adver 
tisers, the report climaxed mor: 
than 6 months of work by co 
operating experts, setting th: 
stage for current in-plant, com 
munity, and national campaigns 
now being conducted to edu 
cate the public. 
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Improved Process for Good Relations 
Is New Railroad Safety Device 


Safety for the public is the 
objective of new treatment ‘be- 
ing given to all-steel freight 
cars on the Rock Island Rail- 
road. Scotchite, a brilliantly 
luminous reflective material, is 
coated over the Rock Island 
emblem and lettering on the 
motto, “Route of the Rockets,” 
on each freight car. 

The treatment was ordered 
for new cars this year and is 
expected to light up lettering 
on railroad cars by reflection 
of headlight beams long before 
the cars of the trains are them- 
selves visible. Use of this new 


device is expected to decrease 
grade crossing and similar ac- 
cidents markedly and repay 
handsomely for its use through 
improved relations between the 
railroad and residents along its 
lines. 

Consisting of many tiny glass 
beads on a plastic background, 
the new scotchite reflects light 
150 times as brightly as white 
enamel, company studies show. 
Headlights of oncoming auto- 
mobiles will pick up a square 
foot of it as far as one-third 
of a mile away, according to 
tests conducted by the railroad. 


Vocational Training Offered Free in 
New Company-Sponsored School 


Free instruction for 450 em- 
ployees, covering all expenses 
except materials used in classes 
such as hat making or sewing, 
is offered by the International 
Harvester Company’s Chicago 
tractor works. The company 
has leased the Manley Trade 
and Vocational School, Chicago 
public trade-school center, for 
after-work courses. 

Students study a wide range 
of subjects. Three office women 
are learning to put electric 
toasters, mixers, and irons back 
into service. A supply clerk is 
taking an interior decorating 
course with an eye to a possible 
vocational change. Other Har- 


vester workers are venturing 
into the study of psychological 
problems. 

In this pioneer industry-spon- 
sored school training most 
classes are set up autonomous- 
ly. Some employees, however, 
try tie-ups with their work— 
they are encouraged to do this, 
according to Harvester Train- 
ing Director William F. Sher- 
man, who heads the project. 

Classes meet weekly and the 
school year is divided into two 
terms. Manley Director Joseph 
King and Manley teachers staff 
the tractor works school under 
contract with International 
Harvester’s tractor works. 


(Chicago Daily News Photo) 


Harvester’s after-hours school teaches cooking as well as fine 
arts. Here employees learn techniques of muffin making in class 
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Light reflection will prevent accidents at Rock Island grade 
crossings. Signs like this will warn drivers of danger in advance 


Suggestion Handling 
In Atomic Work 


Important 


Upwards of $100 million 
each was saved on the handling 
of some suggestions during de- 
velopment of the wartime 
atomic bomb, Lt. General Leslie 
R. Groves, now a Remington 
Rand vice president, told the 
National Association of Sug- 
gestion Systems last month. 

Army and civilian personnel 
working on the bomb found 
that the suggestion problem 
was not so much one of getting 
suggestions as sorting them, he 
said. In some cases $100 to 
$150 million was saved by not 
taking suggestions. 

This task of sorting sugges- 
tions was greatest at University 
of Chicago research laborato- 
ries in 1942. Here suggestions 
poured in for handling each 
step in the process and the 
task of administrators was de- 
ciding which to use. 

Final triumph came _ to 
American efforts because of 
good organizational techniques. 
Germans approached the prob- 
lem as an “academic adven- 
ture,” while the well-integrated 
American project was able to 
apply suggestions of about 
10,000 “keymen” effectively and 
thus spare many American 
lives. 

Soviet research efforts are 
just “not the way to do it,” he 
said, pointing out that if a 
Russian researcher makes a 
mistake, he is liquidated “or 
his boss is liquidated, depend- 
ing on who points the finger 
first.” 


Survey Emphasizes 
Need for Human 
Relations 


Dr. Kenneth McFarland, 
superintendent of schools in 
Topeka, Kansas, told executives 
at the twelfth annual Chicago 
Sales Congress last month that 
skill in a job is but a necessary 
prerequisite. 

An employee must be made 
to feel that he is part of an 
organization, according to Dr. 
McFarland, because that is the 
Number One motivating factor 
among workers. To illustrate 
his point, the superintendent 
cited the case of a South 
Chicago steel mill. Of those 
fired at this factory, more than 
91 per cent were for reasons 
other than lack of skill. The 
survey made at the steel mill 
showed that laziness, health, 
personality, disposition, dis- 
loyalty, and dishonesty were 
chief factors in the firing of 
most of these men. 

Other speakers at the Sales 
Congress included: Henry W. 
Persons, Chicago manager of 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York; Morris I. 
Pickus, president of The Per- 
sonnel Institute, Inc, New 
York; Fen K. Doscher, vice 
president of Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corporation; and John W. 
Anderson, president of the 
Anderson Company, Gary, 
Indiana. 

S. L. Workman, president of 
Workman Service, Inc., was 
Sales Congress chairman and 
presided over the afternoon 
sessions during the Chicago 
meeting. 
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Dearth of new equity financing and great reliance on debt instruments in corporate 
finance ‘‘have thus far had no serious consequence for corporate financial posi- 
tions,’’ Stanley Miller of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York reports. Evidently 
current financing systems are better than many ‘“‘experts’’ have told businessmen 








1. Safety Aids Capital, 
Helps Humanity 


JOHN M. SCOTT, JR., told safety of- 
ficials recently that safety systems put 
businesses in better competitive positions 
as well as bettering human welfare. 

The Rocky Mount Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., personnel director also told 
the National Safety Congress that 


F 


NO SMOKING 


ALLOWED IN THIS BUILDING 


AT ANY TIME 

CARRYING LIGHTED CIGAR 
PIPES OR CIGARETTES 
TRICTLY FORBIODENR 


NO ADMITTAN 
PEXCEPT 10 EMPLOVEES ON | 
OANGER 
440 VOT 


Americans must clearly distinguish be- 
tween America’s democratic political 
philosophy and the economic system of 
capitalism. “Most of the mud-slinging 
today is directed at capitalism—not at 
democracy,” he said. 

Main congress feature was an ex- 
hibition of industrial safety devices. Its 
highlight was the award of a National 
Safety Council plaque to Sharp & Dohme, 
Philadelphia drug manufacturer. 
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(Chicago Sun-Times Photo) 


Devices for promoting industrial safety are exhibited at the Chicago meeting of 
the National Safety Congress. Dori Waters shows how to get good use from some 
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2. Labor Method Success 
In Glass Manufacture 


AN INDUSTRIAL relations system 
that emphasizes solving concrete prob- 
lems rather than defining abstract prin- 
ciples is credited with the outstanding 
labor record at  Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company plants during the past 
15 years. Throughout eight flat glass 
plants relations between the company 
and the Federation of Glass, Ceramic, 
and Silica Sand Workers of America, 
CIO, have been exceptionally good, the 
National Planning Association reports. 

Less unfavorable consequences may 
come from a few spectacular stoppages 
than from steady impairment and de- 
terioration of day-to-day production 
“caused by poor operating relation- 
ships,” the association states. Although 
the company has had several minor labor 
disturbances and two major strikes, one 
in 1936 and another in 1945, main issues 
—union recognition, union _ security, 
seniority, and industry-wide bargaining 
—were settled earlier with less bitterness 
than is usual in mass-production in- 
dustrial relations. 

Both the company and the union have 
benefited. Since 1931 the compeny has 
grown rapidly and held its own with 
competitors. Plowing back a substantial 
part of earnings into business has re- 
sulted in growth from about $35 million 
assets in 1936 to- $45 million in 1945. 
Profits for 1947 were the highest in its 
history, more than $11 million, while at 
the same time the company spent $9.5 
million for further capital improvements. 

Management has absolute control over 
scheduling operations, introducing new 
machinery, instituting speed-up processes, 
and taking disciplinary action. In prac- 
tice, however, the union is consulted for 
its consent. 

Other important factors include mak- 
ing labor relations a primary duty of the 
line organization, rather than a mere 
staff function; bargaining by principals 
of both sides and shunning legalisms in 
bargaining; lack of company interference 
in internal union affairs; encouragement 
of day-to-day bargaining at local plants, 
rather than at company-international 
union level; and attitudes of the company 
considering the union an asset to man- 
agement and treating it as such. Such 
management forethought is good business. 
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3. Name Brand Prices 
Called Out of Line 


MANUFACTURERS with nationwide 


distribution were warned last month that - 


pricing systems may be responsible for 
decreasing demand. Name brand makers 
are “getting out of touch with the 
masses,” Arthur C. Fatt, vice president 
of the Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, cautioned the Association 
of National Advertisers. 

“National brands in more and more 
instances are appearing on price lines 
that are considerably above present-day 
mass buying levels,” the advertising 
executive stated. Some correction is 
called for in systems that promote this 
out-of-line pricing. 

“T am not saying that these brands are 
overpriced for the values they offer,” 
he continued. “I am merely saying that 
price lines at which too many national 
brands are being sold are considerably 
above mass buying levels; that store- 
controlled brands are priced much closer 
to the bull’s-eye of mass buying levels.” 

The trend is not a new one, he re- 
ported. Even before the war brands of 
some big retail chains outsold national 
brands in a few categories. In a down- 
trend market, he declared, the national 
advertiser will have even stronger com- 
petition from store brands that are aimed 
at mass markets. 

Advertising agency data reveal, ac- 
cording to his analysis, that name brand 
manufacturers may eventually be priced 
out of the market completely unless sys- 
tems are revised. Name brand advertis- 
ing cannot bridge this price gap, he 
indicated. 


4. Credit Cards Started 
By Western Union 


A NEW system to increase business has 
been reported by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. The system is pat- 
terned on practices of oil companies 
which offer credit to customers and stock- 
holders to make buying easier. 

With Western Union’s new credit card 
system, travelers may send telegrams 
from anywhere in the United States with- 
out paying cash. Both domestic and in- 
ternational messages may be sent without 
prepayment by holders of the new credit 
cards. Cards are honored for messenger 
errand service by Western Union mes- 
sengers as well. 

Institution of the system follows a 
quarterly report of the company which 
indicated that business is still depressed 
as a result of wartime maladjustments. 
The credit card system is an effort to 
meet this situation. 

Other efforts are also being made—in- 
cluding the use of a “telegrammar,” to 
provide a useful and constant reminder 
of the telegram as the ideal all-purpose 
social communications medium. This re- 
minder, with the ease of telegraphing 
now possible under the credit card sys- 
tem, is expected to boost operations con- 
siderably. Company reports indicated 
further innovations will be forthcoming. 
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5. New York Store Licks 
Housing Problem 


STRIVING to get adjoining apartment 
buildings vacated to demolish them for 
construction of expanded store facilities, 
Alexander’s Department Store of New 
York City recently hit a snag when they 
were unable to relocate 10 families living 
in the buildings. 

Alexander’s solution was to rent 10 
apartments in a new building under 3- 
year leases. The 10 families will move into 
brand new, modern apartments which 
rent from $120 to $155 a month. For 3 
years these families will pay their old 
rents, $45 to $55 a month, and 
Alexander’s will pay the difference. 

—Sidney Wekser 


6. Clipper Passengers to 
Send Radio Messages 


SHIP-TO-SHORE messages for pas- 
sengers are the latest thing on Pan 
American World Airways planes. Plane 
radio services connecting passengers with 
shore stations are being pioneered by the 
company in cooperation with Mackay 
Radio & Telegraph Company, Inc., wire- 
less stations. 

Only charges made on the new service 
are those of Mackay Radio as provided 
in tariffs on file with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. The messages, 
resembling telegrams or radiograms, may 
be sent from Pan American clippers 
flying between all Pan American over- 
seas bases and home ports. 





The DIRECT Approach to Filing 
Ge, DIRECT MAIL SYSTEM 


HOW IT WORKS: You go directly to the name 
you are seeking. The alphabetic guides are 
angled for perfect visibility. There are no 
hidden tabs because the system is divided into 
three separate working sections—The alpha- 
betic (center), individual names (right), and 
the miscellaneous or inactive accounts (left). 
The result is sky-line visibility for effortless, 
accurate filing and finding. 


SIMPLE: Anyone who knows the alphabet and 
can count is able to operate the filing system 
with a few minutes training. 


FAST: Actual stop-watch tests made in over 
one hundred business offices prove that papers 
filed by this system can be found in less than 
10 seconds. 


ECONOMICAL: The cost of installing the “Y 
and E” Direct Name System is more than re- 
paid by the executive time saved when papers 
are wanted. The capacity of each filing clerk is 
automatically increased. 


FOR YOUR OFFICE: Write for complete in- 
formation on the “Y and E” Direct Name Filing 


System. 


1. You open the drawer. Your eyes seek the center and 
there, a row of alphabetic guides stare up at you. You 
ean instantly locate the desired subdivision. 


. Behind the guide you find the folder you are seeking 
identified by the name you have in mind. It is natural, 
simple and effortless, 


3. Miscellaneous folders containing small accounts. 


The alphabetic and subdivision guides are 
numbered. All individual folders and miscel- 
laneous folders bear the same number as the 
guide behind which they are filed. This permits 
returning folders to the file by number and is 
a check against misfiling. Furnished in sets of 
25 to 10,000 or more subdivisions. 


YAWMAN~*? FRBE MFG. 1042 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Consult Your Local Clssed Telophone Directory for Your Nearest CWAQey Representative 


Foremost since 1880 
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NEW TECHNIQUES 
FOR EFFECTING 
1949 ECONOMIES 


To solve today’s complex ad- 
ministrative problems busi- 
ness executives, more and 
more, are reaching out be- 
yond their own organiza- 
tions for the assistance of 
specialists in many fields. 


Through professional man- 
agement engineering firms 
they are discovering new 
techniques for reducing 
turnover, improving em- 
ployee relations, stepping up 
man-hour production, sales 
and profits. 


A staff of management en- 
gineers such as ours includes 
specialists in many different 
management __ techniques, 
among which are the follow- 
ing: 


Job evaluation 

Executive position evaluation 
Market research 

Inventory management 
Quality control 

Wage incentives 

Salesmen’s compensation 
Profit-sharing 

Employee benefits 


Our new booklet which out- 
lines the complete manage- 
ment engineering services 
that we offer is now avail- 
able. It summarizes our ex- 
perience in serving a large 
number of prominent com- 
panies, associations and in- 
dividuals over the past, 
twenty-eight years. It in- 
cludes the names of fifty 
clients, selected as being 
typical of those who have 
=_— our services profit- 
able. 


May we send you a copy? 
Please address your reply 
for the attention of Stanley 
P. Farwell, President. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 12AB, 79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Established 1920 
Charter Member eof The Association of 


Cc Iting M Engi s, Ine. 
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~siness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





1281. MAKE BLANK WALLS LIVE. 
Bare walls, the bugaboo of many offices 
and reception rooms, can become decora- 
tive and impressive with the help of 
photomurals. This booklet shows many 
ways photomurals can be used. Illustra- 
tions of photomurals highlighting well- 
known company offices, making reception 
rooms inviting, or giving conference 
rooms a restful atmosphere conducive 
to straight thinking, spice the Kaufmann 
& Fabry booklet. 


* * * 


1282. “THIS BEATS ME!” Those are 
the sentiments of a well-fed cat that 
shares the cover of this folder with a 
green plastic disc. SoundScriber dicta- 
tion discs now, have 25 or more lives. 
SoundEraser makes a disc ready for 
re-use in 30 seconds. This new feature 
and others are described. 


1283. PS. The Standard Register Com- 
pany’s periodical, “Paperwork Simplifi- 
cation,” packs a half dozen helpful 
articles into 16 pages. Ask for PS. No. 11, 
if you are interested in getting more 


done at lower cost. 
* * * 


1284. MARKETING RESEARCH—A 
BASIC MANAGEMENT TOOL. Based 
on a talk by James L. Allen, this 8-page 
booklet tells what marketing research is 
and what it can do. Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton will be glad to send a copy to 
anyone who wants to make his research 
budget an “insurance policy” for the 
future of his company. 


* * * 


1285. THE STORY OF IN-PLANT 
FEEDING THAT PLEASES EVERY- 
ONE. Satisfying everybody concerned 
with the company cafeteria is a large 
order, but Howard F. Marquis Manage- 
ment Company is ready to fill it. Pic- 
tures of Marquis-managed cafeterias an:| 
the Marquis plant, bake shop, and store- 
rooms attest that Marquis has the recipe 
for efficient in-plant feeding. 
* * * 


1286. L. L. BROWN CATALOG. \ 
loose-leaf book, 814, by 11 inches, tells 
all about the products of L. L. Brown 
Paper Company. The catalog—price list 
is divided into sections on stock items; 
cost and suggested resale prices and 
terms; mill equipment and conditions for 
special orders. 
+ a * 

1287. KITTY CAVE AND MARY 
MILES. This booklet from The Gray 
Manufacturing Company points out the 
advantages for both boss and secretary 
when they use the Audograph Electronic 
Soundwriter for dictation. Back of the 
book makes itself useful with a page of 
punctuation rules and a list of frequent- 
ly misspelled words. 





RIGINAL( )DHNER 


Automatic total and non-add 


key 

Automatic subtract key 
Repeat and multiply key 
Credit balance 

Electric + Quiet 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-125 


IVAN SORVALL, INC. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Sturdy « Low-priced « Weight 
12 Ibs. « Easy to learn « New 
back transfer deviee speeds up 
ealeulations. 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-123 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


10, N. Y. FOR U.S.A 
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1288. INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES IN THE LAND OF PLENTY. 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 
Cxrolina, Maryland, and Kentucky form 
the “land of plenty” described in this 
coklet from Norfolk and Western Rail- 
vay. If you are considering sites for 
ant location, the railroad’s industrial 
lepartment offers all the facts on the 
‘rritory it serves. 


* * * 


1:89. YOU WOULDN’T ASK A 
STENOGRAPHER TO WORK LIKE 
THIS. Ribbonwriter Corporation of 
America explains how you can brighten 
your secretary’s life—and your own 
when you see her efficiency increase. The 
secret is Rib-N-Rite, which makes copies 
ot typewritten material without carbon 
paper. Over 20 advantages of Rib-N- 
Rite are listed in the folder. 


* * * 


12810. DOEHLER TUBULAR FUR- 
NITURE. Chairs that can be nested to- 
gether for storage are just one of. the 
many kinds of furniture in this 4-color, 
44-page catalog. A color card with 
samples of different coverings is in- 
cluded. Send to Doehler Metal Products 
Corporation for your copy of Catalog 97. 


* * * 


12811. PHYSICAL FITNESS AND 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE. Correct 
posture will improve your work, and 
Domore Chair Company, Inc., shows how 
sitting properly is half the battle. Pic- 
tures of Do/More executive chairs and 
line drawings of sitting do’s and don’ts 
illustrate the booklet. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMErican Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


1281. Kaufmann & Fabry Company, 425 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

1282. The SoundScriber Corporation, 
New Haven 4, Conn. 

1283. The Standard Register Company, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 

1284. Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 135 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

1285. Howard F. Marquis Management 
Company, 2855 N. Halsted St., 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

. L. L. Brown Paper Company, 
Adams, Mass. 

- The Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 16 Arbor St., Hartford 1, 
Conn. 

1288. Norfolk and Western Railway 
Company, Roanoke, Va. 

1289. Ribbonwriter Corporation of 
America, Dania, Fla. 

12810. Doehler Metal Products Corpora- 
tion, 192 Lexington Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

12811. Domore Chair Company, Inc., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
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New time saver! |. desk 


model MailOpener for small offices that trims a 


thread-like edge off any size envelope—thick or 


thin—in one easy motion ... eliminates slow hand-slitting... 


Good looking, durable, inexpensive... it saves so much time 


and effort in mail distribution, it’s mandatory for any office 


that gets mail! Write for illustrated booklet ...now! 


MAILOPENER 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 


... Originators of the postage meter... 


offices in 93 cities. 


7 
— 
ee 
2173 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 








For comfortable sitting in the office, 
or at home in the den, Do/More 
Executive Chairs are tops with 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. A Do/More is the 
ideal Christmas gift for yourself or 
a business associate. For name of 
your local Do/More representative 
and free copy of booklet, “Physical 
Fitness,’write: DOMORE CHAIR 
COMPANY, INC., Elkhart, Ind. 
Department 1203 


DO/MORE 


POSTURE CHAIRS 





HERE 
FOR QUICK 
FILING! 





This year, when you transfer your records to 
Oxford files—replace your old style folders 
with Pendaflex Hanging Folders for the 
quickest filing of all! Yes! Now's the time 
to think about setting up your current. files 
for next year’s filing. 


USE OXFORD PENDAFLEX HANGING FOLDERS FOR 
THESE TIME-AND-MONEY SAVING ADVANTAGES 


© Reduce filing and finding time 20% to 50% 

© Cut misfiling to a minimum 

© Make filing less laborious for your file clerks 
© Imp the app of your files 

© Reduce the cost of filing up to 20% 


Don’t forget —for quick filing, trans- 
fer now to Pendaflex Hanging Folders! 


[ats Fanle Fee Sate agile pales, 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me further details on time-and-mone) 
saving Pendaflex Hanging Folders, as well as the | 
mame of the nearest Pendaflex dealer in my vicinity. 





CRD ecrecccesecssesneesecsennecovees _ 





RECORD 
STORAGE 


Standard 
Stock Sizes 


Standardize on the best! Wherever record 
storage practice has been reduced to a science 
you'll find Liberty Boxes. Made of extra heavy 
corrugated fibre board, precision cut and 
scored. Dust proof and spill proof. Labels 
factory applied. Gummed titling strips fur- 
nished with each box. Shipped knocked down. 
Easily set up. Write for complete details and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


The shelving pictured above is the new Liberty 
PREFAB WOOD SHELVING. Ask for details. 


Serving business 
for over 30 years 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, II! 


WATTS 1 1948 
“ae” Wi 


WITHHOLDING STATEMENTS 





~ Snap-Apart Style 


AVAILABLE IN 3 PART, 4 PART, 
5 PART AND 6 PART SETS 
INCLUDING SPECIAL COPIES FOR 
ALL STATE AND CITY RETURNS 


1948 “sone 
matty 1949 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Window Envelopes to fit WATTS W-2’s 


available at low cost 





NO INCREASE IN PRICES 
Send for price list and samples. 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO. INC. 
216 William St.,New York 7,N.Y. 





| manner. 


| time and care has obviously 


| can business 


| extremely 


MEW BOOKS 


SMALL BUSINESS: ITS PLACE 
AND PROBLEMS. By A. D. H. Kap- 
lan. This book, a research study of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
points up one of the great issues in the 
business world today—the survival of 
small business. Pointing out the im- 
portance of survival of small business 
enterprise for the health of our present 
private enterprise economy, Mr. Kaplan, 
a CED economist, observes that while 
small business has maintained its 
numerical strength, it has lost some 





' ground in the proportion it does of the 


nation’s business. Analysis of the present 
state of American small business leads 
the author to the conclusion that the three 
main factors that will affect its future 
vitality are improved management (which 
both big business and small business need, 
he claims), greater availability of equity 
capital, and improved long-range Federal 


| taxation programs. The book is well sup- 


plied with statistics and tables which 
Mr. Kaplan has used in his analyses and 
is written and organized in a clear 
For those who are concerned 
about the future of American private en- 
terprise Mr. Kaplan’s views should prove 
interesting reading, since a great deal of 
gone into 


this presentation of them. A note in the 


| book states that the views are Mr. Kap- 

lan’s own and not necessarily those of the 
| Committee for Economic Development ; 
| this makes them none the less important, 


since they come from one of the commit- 
tee’s top experts. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $3.25. 


LET’S DO BUSINESS WITH RUS- 
SIA. By Stella K. Margold. The question 
of trade contacts with the Soviet Union 
is one of the most controversial subjects 
in the business world today. Recent suc- 
cessful conclusion of contracts by Ameri- 
organizations show that 
with reasonable caution and attention to 
unique details such contact can be estab- 
lished. Whether or not this benefits the 
United States as a nation involved in 
serious and delicate inter- 
national affairs is a matter of speculation. 
The author of this book feels that such 
contact would be beneficial, pointing out 


| that there is little immediate danger 
| from 
| Soviet Union and some immediate ad- 


industrial development of the 


vantages to trade contacts. This specula- 


| tion does not include long-range effects 


of such contacts, possibly because the 
future in this area is so uncertain as to 
lead writers away from speculation. 
There is no doubt, however, that profit- 
able business with the USSR can be 
conducted on a handsome scale, and it is 


| to an able exposition of techniques and 


methods for use by private business in 


| dealing with state-owned customers that 


the greater part of this volume is de- 


| voted. Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 


Fancy Gift Turkeys 


HOW TO SOLVE YOUR 
GIFT Problem>, 


PRESENT your employees and 
customers with a delicious 
Zeelander Turkey. 

Get full details NOW! 
WRITE TO 


Zeeland Poultry Processing 
Company - Zeeland, Mich. 





Keeps Wraps “in press”, dry 
and aired—will not tip over 


This efficient Office Valet (No. S6) 
Costumer provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat spaces 
and an umbrella stand ‘on a tri- 
angular floor base of 2934” x 16”. 
Other units accommodate 6 or 12 
or 24 people. 

A complete line of modern beauti- 
fully finished, space-saving steel 
wardrobe equipment for homes, 
factories, offices, schools, churches 
and public buildings—everything 
from small knock-down party 
racks to complete “locker rooms” 
or checkrooms. 


Write for Bulletin. A-22 


VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 





Find out the proper w: 
referring to } "le 5 Bh ONLY $1.00 
“HOW TO MAKE A WILL SIMPLIFIED” 
by Parnell Callahan. 96 pages — covers the 
law in 48 states. Mail $1.00 today and book will 
be sent postpaid. Also publishers of Law of 
Real Estate—$1.00. 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 383 

161 West 18th Street «¢ New York 11, N. ¥. 





Phone Privacy 


Snap @ ‘‘Hush-A-Phone’’ on your 
phone and eavesdroppers cannot 
hear you; prevents phone talk 
annoyance; improves phone 
hearing. 250,000 users. Only $10. 
Specify E-I or F-I as marked 
on phone handle. An ideal gift. 
Catalog on request. 
4 Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
Room 11, 43 West 16th Street, New York City 11 











Please Mention 
“American Business” 
When Writing to Advertisers 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 


SIGNALS 


Labels—All Kinds 


LOW PRICES . QUICK SERVICE . HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED or UNGUMMED 


{|§ a 
BS TOMPRINS sZevice 











Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale) ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 











Executives Wanted 








SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—8$35,000 

If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (38 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Blidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





EXECUTIVES—CONTEMPLATING A CHANGE? 
Your personal requirements met through our 
flexible procedures, affording full protection of 
your present position. We have the know-how 
and nationwide contacts to negotiate success- 
fully for you. Details on request, mailed under 
confidential cover. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE, 1072 Porter Building, Kansas City 
2, Missouri. 





New & Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL, and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

HEINEMAN OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. 
AB, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Missouri. 





Time Computer 





TIME COMPUTER deducts lunch hour; con- 
verts minutes to decimals; five minute steps; 
vinylite slide. HOURMASTER, Box 533A, 
Westfield, N. J. 








Steel Guide Tabs 





Are Your Guide Tabs — a 
BROKEN 7 soi sicincre i) | 


Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement, 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, orsent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., 
St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 624, Exeter, Nebr. 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Posteards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 
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ELLERS’ markets are on the wane in a 
steadily growing number of industries. In- 
ventories continue to pile up and the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, after sur- 
veying its membership, forecasts a drop in 
industrial production for January. Some of 
this is due to the pessimism which came in the 
wake of the election, but in a larger degree it 
reflects the fear of the business community 
that the pending fourth round of wage in- 
creases can neither be passed along nor ab- 
sorbed. This fear is especially pronounced in 
unionized industries having a large segment of 
small- and medium-sized producing and dis- 
tributing units. To add to the worries of busi- 
ness some banks are clamping down on loans. 
Whether these are symptoms of a prolonged 
downswing in business activity, or are just 
seasonable adjustments, is not clear. Our guess 
is that business is marking time until the Presi- 
dent presents specific proposals to the Con- 
gress in January. If those proposals are en- 
couraging, or if a new Marshall white rabbit 
should emerge from the White House, business 
would quickly recover confidence and zoom 
ahead. On the other hand, if the Presidential 
message asks for price and profit controls, ex- 
cess profits taxes, a larger voice for labor in 
management, and other things which add to 
the cost of production, 1949 might turn out to 
be anything but a satisfactory year for business. 


Guaranteed Wages 


News that the Tobin Packing Company 
out in Iowa has junked its annual wage plan, 
because 175 out of 500 employees withdrew 
from it, suggests the guaranteed weekly wage 
may be losing some of its lure. Under the 
Tobin agreement, as in. many other annual 
wage schemes, the company held back over- 
time pay. At the end of the quarter if a worker 
did not receive full pay for 13 weeks, the dif- 
ference was made up from overtime to his 
credit. Tobin Packing Company’s experience 
is noteworthy because it sharpens a point too 
often overlooked by employers who want to 
get their people to save their money against 
the inevitable rainy day. We Americans, right- 
ly or wrongly, feel quite competent to do our 
own saving and our own worrying about rainy 
days. We agree in principle that it is desirable 
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to save money, but we apply the principle to 
the other fellow. We want job security sure— 
but not if it means smaller pay checks. The 
time may come, we think, when jobs will be hard 
to get and pay checks will be uncomfortably 
small, but that hasn’t happened in 10 years 
and may never happen again if the Democrats 
stay in office. So we say to hell with tomorrow. 
That is why some employers go slow on so- 
called “deferred” compensation plans—pre- 
ferring to put as much as they can into each 
man’s pay envelope. It may not make sense, 
but human nature being what it is, it seems to 
be what the average American wants. 


Building Men 


What is responsible for the currently high 
rate of turnover in sales organizations? It is 
a good question, because it gets down to the 
very roots of what is wrong with sales manage- 
ment. Is it that we don’t know how to pick 
salesmen? Is it that we don’t know how to 
train them? Or is it because we don’t know how 
to motivate them? In the opinion of at least 
one speaker on the program of the Chicago 
Sales Congress, sponsored by the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club last month, it is not so much 
that sales executives don’t know, as it is they 
are rusty. We agree with Fen Doscher, vice 
president of Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, that 
since we pick the man to begin with, train him, 
and supervise him, we have ourselves to blame 
if he fails. And where do we fail? In large 
measure we fail because we don’t spend enough 
time with the individual salesman to really 
understand him and learn what makes him 
tick. We want to do our selecting, our train- 
ing, and our supervising on a mass production 
basis, forgetting that we are dealing with 
human beings and not names on the payroll. 
In the last decade much progress has been 
made in picking salesmen through better selec- 
tion procedures, and training procedures have 
progressed apace. What we forget is that the 
old incentives, which made men get out and 
work 14 hours a day, have lost their cutting 
edge. Today new incentives are needed—and 
they differ with every man on the sales force. 
The one way to know what will motivate one 
man, and not another, is to know your men 
better. Then we will begin to tick.—J. C. A. 
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See what it can do for your business. 
For mechanization is the one sound answer to 
today’s high cost of hand figure-work of every 
kind. Businesses large and small all over the 
country report savings ranging up to 30% 
after mechanizing their accounting with 
Nationals. Savings which often pay for the 


THE NATIONAL 


whole National installation in the first year! 
Today’s high costs of delays and overtime 
make mechanization as essential in the office 
as it has long been in the plant. Ask your local 
National representative to study your setup, 
and report the savings you may expect from 
the use of correct modern accounting tools. 


CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


MWialtional 


CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





When 


she blithely gives 
you 
one more 
Christmas box 
than 


you 
can 
safely 
carry.... 


Sorry, sir, that’s 


But your 


OFFICE OVERLOADS 


in TRANSCRIBING 


... those, sir, are Our Worries 


We’d take over your year-end turmoil, and 
give you back peace of mind, and the facts and 
figures and the typing you need.... 


....if you'd Call WORKMAN. 


You see, we are equipped to lick your peaks, 
your OVERLOADS. That’s our business. When 
the going gets thick in your office . . . we roll it 
down and out. 


Soon . . . they’ll need voluminous figures for 
income tax computation; they’ll want an end-of- 
the-year inventory, they’ll want to know what 
wages and materials and fuel and power and 
salaries and insurance and maintenance and 


depreciation . . . cost this year; they’!l want to 
know sales costs for each unit .. . want to know 
sales by salesmen, when, where, how much. 


They’ll want the buried and priceless facts in 
a questionnaire, in a survey, sifted out for use; 
they’ll want to plan a budget for the coming 
year ... what not! 


They’ll want selling letters typed and mailed, 
to customers and prospects. 


Don’t load such end-of-the-year loads on 
shoulders already loaded. We’ll come and take 
over; eliminate all your worries, night work, 
extra day work and all of the fuss and doubt; 
and you go on with routine when you 


Rey 
“(PO Re ena aw 
THE NATION’S FOREMOST OFFICE OVERLOAD SERVICE 


WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2 
CHICAGO «x NEW YORK CITY «x LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS « SEATTLE 





